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SUB-CONTRACTORS FROM THE BUILDER'S STANDPOINT. 


HE existence of sub-contractors in the building 
trade is a necessary stage in the evolution of 
the industry ; they cannot be done without at 
present, and probably never can be entirely 
dispensed with, although they are regarded 

with mixed feelings by both architects and general contractors ; 
feelings which are reciprocated and are responsible for a lack 
of mutual cordiality which is deplored by those who 
believe that the building industry should be looked upon as 
one great industry, composed of architects, contractors, sub- 
contractors, and all those whom they employ, having common 
aims for the elevation and extension and control of a great 
business and a great art; and especially when, by the force 
of circumstances, it is inevitable that during the coming 
decade there will be required from the building industry 
an effort hardly inferior to the effort that has been needed 
in the matter of munitions, in order to remedy the grave de- 
ficiency in the housing accommodation of the people of this 
country and to assist in the reconstruction of the devastations 
of war on the Continent. 

The steps in the evolution of both contractors and sub- 
contractors have been the same up to a point ; but the former 
represent a development which has gone a step beyond that 
of the latter. The original builders practised all the operations 
necessary to provide the dwellings of their time, and indeed, 
in some parts of south-western England, the practice still 
survives as regards most of the branches of the building art. 
Specialisation of trades was the first step in the evolution 
of more skilled types of builders ; and for the most part, the 
workmen of the industry still confine themselves to the practice 
of specific branch trades. From the workmen have sprung 
those who, by employing men on a wages basis, have been 
able to carry on larger operations and to become master trades- 
men. That is the stage prevailing chiefly in Scotland and pats 
of Yorkshire, whee it is the practice in the erection of a building 
to let each tiade to a separate tenderer, who is responsible 
solely for his own section. But buildings, when built, require 
upkeep, repairs and alterations ; and consequently these separate 
tradesmen have, in addition to the co-operative action of col- 
laborating with other trades in the erection of a building, 
a repair and jobbing business, which they carry on individually. 

The ever-increasing complexity of the parts which go to 
make a complete building and the difficulties inherent in 
conelating the efforts of the many trades involved, together 
with the pressure for rapidity of construction, have led to the 
practice of selecting one of the more important tradesmen, 
such as the carpenter and joiner, the mason or the bricklaver, 
as the main contractor for the whole building and of allowing 
him to sublet to fellow tradesmen those sections which he 
does not practise himself. This is the system which pzevails 
largely in the north-west of England, and it is at this stage that 
the sub-contractor appears as a distinct evolutionary type. 
But the change does not do away with the difficulties inherent 

in the correlation of the number of distinct trades engaged 
upon the construction of a building ; it only changes the con- 
trolling facter from the architect to one of the tradesmen, 
acting as the main contractcr; and the next step is 
for'the main contractor to set up a series of departments covet- 
ing the major portion of the various trades, so as to have all 
of them as directly under his control as possible. This course, 
however, is only possible to firms which do a large enough 


business to justify such a step, and has naturally occurred 
mainly in large centres of population and particularly in the 
Metropolis. It prevails for the most part in the Midlands 
and southern parts of England but has a tendency to extend, 
and numerous examples may be found in other districts. 
The attitude of main contractors to sub-contractors, and 
vice versa, therefore depends upon the conditions prevailing in 
any: particular district. In Scotland and Yorkshire there is a 
strong sense of individual importance among the separate trades, 
and they are much upon an equality. In the North-west 
the sub-contractors are a powerful element, rather assertive, 
and inclined to regard with jealousy attempts at develop- 
ment into general contractors of the southern type lest it 
should lead to their own extinctioa. In the South and Midlands 
the sub-contractors are few, but there exists a fair 
number of tradesmen who do no sub-contracting worth speaking 
of, finding themselves so adequately employed in upkeep and 
jobbing work as to render them independent. They are mainly 
painters, decorators, plumbers and the like. The growth of the 
building industry, however, has gone on so rapidly that the 
general building contractors as a class have not developed its 
various departmental trades with sufficient rapidity to prevent 
the growth of a class of sub-contractors who profess to specialise 
in a particular line, and who, by so doing, have been able to go 
behind the general contractors directly to the architects and get 
themselves introduced as specialists, under the system now so 


prevalent of provisional sums, into the main contract, so that — 


there is a tendency in effect to revert to the North-western system. 

Under whatever system, it must be clear to the reflecting 
and unprejudiced mind that the various classes of contractor 
must work in harmony if the building industry is to thrive and 
progress. Harmony can be achieved by a frank recognition of 
their respective roles and of the rights those who play them 
should enjoy. That is a matter of adjustment by suifable con- 
tractual relationships which are in process of being worked out. 
But they have also large and important interests in common 
which can only be forwarded by some system of common 
industrial organisation which will enahle them -to act as an 
united body. 

What is urgently wanted now, in view of the present circum- 
stances and the problems of the future which are pressing upon 
the building industry, is such a unification of the various 
organisations of employers in the building trade as will enable 
that industry to act as ore. This question is receiving con- 
sideration, as also the still larger question of bringing into 
harmony and collaboration the organisations of both employers 
and workmen in the industry, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that success may attend the deliberations of all concerned. 

The problems of the future, to which reference has been 
made, may be grouped as follows:—A frank under- 
standing on the subject of limitation of output and its 
relation to wages, and for stimulating the efforts of 
contractors and their personnel, for meeting the difficulties 
inherent in the scarcity of labour likely to prevail in our 
industry for some years to come. Inter-relation problems ; 
such as how best to focus the various trade organisations of 
employers and operatives in such a manner that they may be 
able to deal in common with objects of general interest to 
them. Organisation problems ; as to how best to make their 
respective organisations as completely representative of the 


industry as possible. 
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NOTES. 

Ow the 6th and 7th November Mr. Justice Bailhache 

“Mew Build- had before him a dispute between the Governors 

ings” and of Repton School, and the Repton Rural District 

Air Space. Council, as to a Jocal by-law relating to the air space 


about new buildings. The learned Judge decided 
that the by-law was unreasonable and bad, and as it had been taken 
from the model by-laws issued by the Local Government Board and 
has probably been adopted by most of the District Councils in the 
country, the decision is of considerable importance. We shall give a 
report of the case next week, but understand that its far-reaching 
importance cannot be exaguerated. The air space of rooms is one 
controlling factor in the design of buildings and the space which has 
to be left in rear of buildings also determines the main lines of the 
planning of districts ; hence any legal decisions affecting either are 
of the first importance to both architects and builders. 





Mr. H. T. Hare’s address was brief and tothe point 


The Address of especially in his feeling reference to the loss that 
the President we have all sustained in the death of many promis- 
of the RILB.A. ing architects. Very few have waited to be called 


up, or counted the personal loss of professional 
chances, and we hope that many will hetens long be with us again 
and will make themselves careers in the new Britain which will arise 
from the ashes of conflict. We are glad that the Local Government 
Board have placed money at the disposal of the Institute, out of which 
premiums will be awarded in the Housing Competition announced, 
though this is but a drop in the bucket. We are afraid the “ stock 
designs ” will rather retard than advance the employment of archi- 
tects to supervise and arrange wh: le schemes, but this cannot be 
helped. Government and manicipal subsidies will involve official 
schemes, and almost every authority has an engineer or surveyor into 
whose hands the bulk of the work will inevitably fall. The interests 
of the profession are bound up with those of private clients, with 
employers who wish to carry out schemes for their own workmen and 
busines-es, and we hope that no ‘egislation will prevent the private 
owner from building when he likes and how he likes after the war. 





Proressor Beresrorp Pre, at the same meeting, re- 
ferred to the importance of monumental architecture, 
and hoped it would not be lost sight of in the dis- 
cussion over practical issues. Few architects speak so well, but 
eloquence may sometimes be a snare, and Professor Pite has much of 
the charm attributed to the Syrens! Monumental art, because it is 
yi by fewer practical limitations than any other form of 
uilding, is the more difficult, as our streets too frequently show. 
We doubt whether enthusiasm will ever prodiice much result unless 
coupled with ability and great knowledge, and these are gifts which: 
the gods give infrequently. We admit, perhaps somewhat with 
shame, to a hope that many monuments will take the form of build- 
ings needed by the present generation, because we fear we have few 
in our midst who could rise to an occasion greater than that which 
Thermopyle and Marathon meant for Greece, for the successful 
termination of the present war means freedom to all mankind. 


Monuments. 





Mr. J. B. Gass, President of the Manchester Society of © 


Registration Architects, also made a very good speech, in which he 
Again. emphasised the excellent relations which exist between 
the Institute and the allied societies, and the welcome 
which the northern cities would extend to our professional brethren 
from America. He referred somewhat sadly to the delay over regis- 
tration. and said how much better the profession might have stood 
had they been “ mobilised.” Kipling puts it: “What should they 
know of Enyland who only England know?” and in London we 
may say, What do we know of archiiasetinal problems and difficulties ? 
In the provinces, and especially in the North and West, the archi- 
tect’s <itticulties are greater than they are here, and it is precisely in 
such districts that the importance of some such protection as that 
which it is thought would be given by registration seems to be 
greatest. We hope that the difficulties and hardships which are 
now with us may be the means of unifying provincial and London 
opinion in matters architectural. 





Mr. J. M. Newrov, C.E., gives in the Manchester 
AManchester Guardian three suggestions as to suitable sites for the 
Opera House. Opera House which Sir Thomas Beecham is willing 

to build in Manchester subject to a suitable arrange- 
ment being arrived at with the Corporation. The first of these is 
the site bounded by King-street, West Southgate, St. Mary City 
Garden, and Albert-street ; the second involves the wholesale clearance 
of all the existing buildings between Market-street ard Cannon-street, 
and between Market street and Old Millgate on the West side, and 
Corporation-street on the East side and would involve considerable 
displacement of many old established businesses ; while the third, 
referred to as the Albert-square ‘site, is located at the Cross-street 
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entrance to Albert-square and involves the smallest area of land of 
all three sites. But it also would necessitate the clearance of som: 
important business premises. It is seggested, wisely we believe, that 
the much discussed Piccadilly site should be abandoned because it 
is entirely surrounded by noise-producing tramways which evidently, 
in the view of the authorities, need further accommodation and en- 
largement in such a traffic centre. 


We are in a dilemma as to what our scope is 





7 or is not. Is a novel written by an architect a 
Architect’s proper subject for criticism in the Builder? The 
Novel. question arises out of a book which Mr. H. B. 


Cresswell has written under the title of “ Thomas.” 
We are reading “ Thomas,” and reading it with the greatest enjoy- 
ment ; but though we are on the look out for the * trail of the 
serpent,” we have not yet come across the sme lest sign that Mr. 
Cresswell has an intimate acquaintance with the “Five Orders,” 
and was one of the strongest pillars of the Architectural Association 
some years ago. Instead of this the writer betrays a great 
knowledge of the construction and vagaries of motor cars, and a 
power of describing feminine character which is quite uncanny, and, 
above all, a sense of humour which has evidently not been spoiled 
by his close acquaintance with bills of extras. The book is 
written with enjoyment, and will be read with enjoyment by all, 
and the architect may feel satisfaction in reflecting that no man can 
do two things at the same time, and the success of “ Thomas” being 
a certainty, Mr. Cresswell will go on writing, and the palaces he 
might have built in stone will be built in literature, so that there 
will be more room for those of us who cannot tread the -boards of 


fiction. 


WE have received from Mr. D. E. H. Tripp a report 


Science issued by a Committee of the British Assuciation on 
Teaching science teaching. The reports of this Association, 
in Secondary which for many years has represented at its annual 
Schools. meeting the acvance of science in this country, 


deserve to be more widely known among our readers 
in these days when science is such a valuable ally in building 
matters, The Committee is chiefly concerned with the place of 
science in a general education, and we must confess to a feeling of 
surprise that in this year of grace any such repost should be necessary. 
We should have imagined that since 1851, when the country was 
supposed to have awakened to the value of science, sufficient time 
would have elapsed for educationalists to reach a satisfactory 
consensus of opinion on this subject. One of the conclusions 
arrived at is that between the ages of 12 and 164 the proportion of 
school time devoted to science should be one-sixth for boys and 
one-seventh for girls, which we take to mean that this modest 
demand is by no means realized at the present time. The 84 pages 
of the report contain much matter (including various suggested 
courses for boys and girls) which should be of interest to science 
teachers, who appear to be a:lequately represented on the Committee. 
The leading conclusion which we gather from the report, and with 
which we are in entire accord, is that science taught at schoo] should 
aim at educating the mind, not at making chemists, physicists, or 
biologists. If the schools only teach our boys and ome up to 16 
how to learn, we shall be grateful enough without asking anything 
further. 





In these times it is very necessary to decide as to 
what are essential and what may be considered 
subordinate problems, though the importance of the 
successful prosecution ofthe war on which everything 
inour national life depends is paramount. Taken in their relative 
order of importance we feel that the three greatest questions are —First, 
that restoration of the individual liberty of the. subject which has 
been abrogated for purposes of war, but which a certain section of 
people, imbued with what we consider to be erroneous Socialistic 
ideals, would like to see continued and augmented in the coming era 
of peace ; secondly, the overhauling of our commercial methods and 
the scrapping of obsolete theories, involving in its train the per- 
manent conclpsion of a definite industrial peace between capital and 
labour ; and thir ly, the housing question, which is intimately bound 
up with the two former questions and which cannot be solved inde- 
pendently of them. Our authorities are trying to deal with it as ii 
it were @ cause and not a consequence, an independent growth and 
not a parasitic one, which is, we feel, an essential mistake; and we 
shall try to show from time to time why no real solution is possible 
on these lines. We want to see the patient cured, not to know that 
he has simply passed a better night and is temporarily relieved of 
pain. The Finance Act must also be repealed, It will be necessary to 
solve the three problems we have stated on broad and satisfactory 
lines before we can deal satisfactorily with the minor probl+ms which 
we know of. The settlement of a satisfactory form of .builder’s con- 
tract will be largely affected by the conclusion of an industrial peace 
between capital and labour, the greater employment of Architects 
hinges on the restoration of the individual liberty of the subject, and 
the whole question of wages depends on the commercial prosperity of 
the community, 


Three Pressing 
Questions. 
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The opening meeting of the 1917-18 Session 
of the Reyal Institute-of British Architects was 
held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W. 1. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, the President, was in the 
chair, and there was a good attendance. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the names of seventeen members and 
students who had fallen in the war since the last 
meeting, and an expression of sympathy and 
condolence was ordered to be sent to their near 
relatives. An expression of sympathy was also 
passed with the following Fellows on the loss of 
their sons on active service :—Messrs. John 
Sulman; A. 8. Walker; Arthur Wakerley ; 
C. W. Bowles; G. H. Fellowes Prynne ; 8. P. 
Sileock ; Percy B. Tubbs ; T. Dinwiddy ; Fred 
Bath, and H. Percy Adams. Mr. Dawber 
announced the decease of the following mem- 
bers, which had occurred since the last meeting ; 
Edward Haywood-Farmer, elected Fellow 1914 ; 
Howard Chatfcild Clarke, elected Fellow 1906; 
Gerald Calleott Horsley, elected Ass-ciate 1890, 
Fellow 1906; Richard Henry W ymouth, 
elected Associate 1889, Fellow 1969; John 
Lemm, elected Licentiate 1912 ; William Camp- 
bell Davidson, elected Licentiate 1910; Edwin 
Frederick Wm. Strecter, elected Licentiate 1911 ; 
Walter Goldstraw, elected Licentiate 1911 ; and 
Sainte-Marie Perrier, honorary corresponding 
member 1961. 

The President then delivered his opening 
address, as follows :— 

“ Ladics and Gentlemen,—For the fourth time 
our session opens under the shadow of the great 
war, and the conditions under which we exist 
as a profession have not varied from those in 
which our late President addressed us last year, 
except that there has been a material tight: ning 
up of the restrictions which limit, and indeed 
practically forbid, the exercise of our calling. 
We had hoped that we might have seen this 
chair still oceupiea by the same President who 
has so ably conducted the affairs of the Institute 
since the beginning of the war, and who held 
all the threads of such activities as were per- 
mitted to us, and that he would have continued 
until he could hand over the office under peace 
conditions. This, however, was not to be; 
and we realised that there must be a limit 
beyond which endurance could not be strained. 
{ am sure I am expressing the universal feeling 
amongst our members, and particularly those 
who are members of the Council, and therefore 
more intimately acquainted with the strenuous 
nature of the work which falls to the lct of the 
eccupant of the President’s chair, when I say 
that the Institute and the profession as a whole 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Newton for the 
manner in which he has throughout kept before 
him the single-minded view of pressing forward 
the interests ot architects and architecture, 
and their claims to recognition. If we have 
not succeeded to the ext:nt to which we sbould 
have desired, it has been entirely due to the 
unfortunate prejudices and want of kncwledge 
as to our real functions in many quarters, and 
amongst the public generally. 

_ These prejudices it must be one cf our prin- 
cipal objeets to remove by endeavouring to 
educate and interest the public, a task which 
is probably the work of a generation or two at 
least. We feel very strongly that had our 
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special qualifications been properly understood, 
we should have been allowed and invited to 
serve the national needs in many directions 
where less qualified, or entirely unqualified, 
persons have been employed. 

By far the most important event which has 
taken place during the past twelve months is 
the entry of the United States into the war 
by our side, thus uniting the whole of 
the Anglo-Saxon race to fight for a common 
object. As architects we have exchanged 
most cordial greetings with our brother archi- 
tects in America, many of whom we know 
well, and count amongst our personal friends. 
To any of these whom the exigencies of the war 
may bring over to this side we extend the hand 
of friendship, and invite them to make such 
uss of this Institute as opportunity may allow 
them, and we assur: them they will be more 
than welcome. 

Although the regular exercise of our profession 
has been restricted, or practically non-exist nt, 
there have still been many grave and weighty 
questions with which we, as an Institute, have 
had to concern ourselves. Many of these 
questions still continue to exercise us, and there 
are many more before us which will demand 
most anxious and careful consideration. 

In the last address from this chair, the 
President alluded to tbe Bill for strengthening 
and altering the Charing Cross railway bridge 
which was then before Parliament, and to the 
prospect which seemed to be opening of sweeping 
away that unsightly structure and replacing 
it by a really fine road-bridge worthy of our 
magnificent river. The hope of this, which 
was shared by all who have the beauty of our 
great mtropolis at heart, has unfortunately 
been indefinitely postponed. I am happy to 
say, however, that the opposition of the 
R.LB.A. and the London Soci ty has resulted in 
very important modifications in the Bill, which 
will ensure that every opportunity is given to 
the authorities to consider the possibilities of 
the greater scheme, which we advocate, before 
they are committed by large expenditure to 
the existing bridge and terminus. There seems 
to be a possibility that it may be realised in 
time that the bridge and terminus on this side 
of the river must be hopeless'y inadequate to 
the enormously increased traffic which will 
result after the war, and that practical ccn- 
siderations alone may lead ultimately to the 
removal of the station to the other side. It is, 
however, to my mind a matter for regret that 
we, as a nation, should allow our decisions to 
be made on practical grounds alone. The 
beauty of our city with its great river should 
surely be a serious consideration, and sufficient 
to rule out the existence of what is ugly and 
intolerable ; and there are many ways in which 
practical requirements can be complied with. 
It seems really a pity that a bridge of any kind 
should be necessary at this point of the river, as 
an unbroken sweep between Westminster and 
Waterloo bridges weuld give one of the finest 
and most impressive views to be found in any 
capital of the world. j 

Perhaps the most important question to us 
as architects which is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government is that of the housing 
of the working classes after the war. We know 
only too well that the conditions under which 
they live in most cases are indeed deplorable, 
and any material amelioration has seemed 
almost hopeless under the complicated con- 
ditions and restrictions which have fenced 
round the problem. Impossible and unneces- 
sary local by-laws have contended with the 
economic aspect, and the result has been whole 
suburbs of dingy and squalid streets of mean 
and depressing houses, utterly demoralising to 
their inhabitants and conducing to inefficiency 
and even crime. Happily it is now recognised 
that the problem must be faced and solved in 
some more satisfactory manner, and I am pleased 
to say that the Local Government Board has 
approached the Institute, and invited our 
co-operation in securing the best pessible plans 
for the houses which are to be erected in large 
numbers immediately after the war. They 
have placed at our disposal an adequate sum 

of money for procuring these designs, and we 
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have drawn up a scheme-for instituting a series 
of competitions throughout and and Wales. 
These are to be conducted by the R.LB.A. 
and its allied societies, who have entered into 
the scheme with great enthusiasm, and there 
is every reason to believe that a very satisfactory 
result may be arrived at. Many serious 
problems arise in the preparation of these 
designs. Not cnly is it essential that the houses 
should be healthy and comfortable, sufficiently 
segregated, pieasant to look at ana live outside 
of as well as inside, and as varied in design as 
may be practicable, but they must take into 
account the necessity of the most rigid economy, 
and the serious shortage of many building 
materials hitherto regarded as essential The 
use of the latter must be minimised, and sub- 
stitutes designed and arranged for so far as may 
be possible, 

A from the question of these competitions 
the Institute has a ver, strong committee gs 
which is consideri how the interests o 
architects and, as yoteade believe, the interests 
of the public as well, may be best safeguarded 
in the carrying out of those extensive schemes 
of housing. We believe that in every scheme 
it will be in the best interests of the public, as 
well as of ourselves, that a competent architect 
should be employed, and that within reasonable 
limits he should have a free hand, not only in 
the design of the houses themselves, but in the 
general lay-out and “town planning” of the 
area to be dealt with from its initiation. We 
shall do our bst to ensure that this will be 
regarded as an absolute essontial, and I think 
we have a fair prospect of succeeding. 

In view of the lamentable loss of life resulting 
from air raids over London a sub-committ2« of 
the Architects’ War Committee has formulated 
a scheme for th» examination and registration 
of all propertics within the area of the London 
County Council which are suitable or rela- 
tively safe as refuges for the public. ‘This was 
very carefully drawn up, and suggested the 
employment of architects under the direction 
of the District Surveyors, who would be the 
most competent to undertake such a work. 
After some trouble in finding out the proper 
authority, this scheme has been indicated in 
general terms to Sir Edward Henry, and a reply 
has been received saving that it is under con- 
sideration. A small committee has also just 
been appointed to investigate the effect of 
bombs falling on or striking buildings, and 
valuable information will no doubt be obtained 
as to the materials and m:thods of construction 
best calculated to resist the effect of high 
explosives. 

One of the mest valuable features of our 
constitution is our allied societies, not only in 
the United Kingdom but also in various parts of 
the Empire. Many of these have their repre- 
sentatives on our Council, and their opinion and 
advice on the: varied questions which arise from 
time to time are of the great st value to the 
interests of the profession as a whole. Practice 
in the provinces and dependencies differs in 
many respects from that in the Metropolis, and 
results in different views as to policy and many 
larger questions. With a view to reconciling 
any divergent views which may exist, it has 
been decided to hold a series of ecnferences or 
conversations to deal specially with questions 
affecting more particularly the allied societies, 
or on which they may have particular views. 
The first of these has been held here, and the 
second is to take place at Manchester on 
December 12, with others to follow at different 
centres as may subsequently be decided. There 
is no doubt that these meetings will tend to 
produce harmony and unity of view, and will be 
most beneficial. 

We are proposing to continue our informal 
conferences this s ssion, and trust they may be 

as successful and useful as hitherto. It has 
been felt by some that we should resume our 
usual custom of regular sessional papers, but 
after careful consiacration we have deciaed 
that it will be best to continue our informal 
meetings. Eight of these have been 
for during the session, and very i 
subjects are to be discussed. A full announce- 
ment of the dates ana subjects wid be found in 
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the Journal* and I trust we may have good 
attendances. 

In common with all similar socicties, the war 
has put a severe strain on our finances, and it 
has been necessary to exercise great care and 
economy in order to keep down non-cssential 
expenditure. W- have, as you know, remitted 
the subscriptions of all m: mbers serving with 
the Forces—a constantly increasing number— 
and in addition to this we have felt it incumbent 
upon us to deal generously with many of our 
members whose practice has ceased, or prac- 
tically so. It may in the future be necessary 
to curtail our «xpenditure still further, and if 
this should involve s:m¢ small measure of sacri- 
fice on the part of our m: mbers, I feel sure we 
may look forward to its being cheerfully 
submitted to. 

In this connection I believe there are a few 
fortunate m: mbers of the profession who have 
actually ben: fited by the war in the erection 
and extension of factorivs and similar work. 
To these I should like to speak particularly, 
reminaing thim that we have a War Fund, 
which was established three y-ars ago and which 
is devoted to finding «employment for architects 
who are in need or distress. This has been 
‘administered by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Socity, and has done very us ful work, but 
unfortunately its coffers now need replenishing 
in order to enable thim to continue. I have 
every confidence that those who are able to do 
so will support so d‘ s-rving a fund. 

Though we are still in the midst of a great 
war, and it is still impossible to see or foretell 
the end, and whether it may come soon or may 
be long deferred, it is very neerssary that we 
should look forward and put our house in order 
so that we may be ready and prepared for the 
many serious probl-ms which will confront us 
when the long-looked-for peace arrives, problems 
which will be entirely new, and in which we 
shal] have no precedent to guide us. How is 
our profession to be reconstructed so that we 
may resume normal proceedings in a reasonably 
favourable condition? How are our men to be 
released from service in the Army? Are they 
to have preferential treatm: nt as being the men 
whose work is urg ntly rm quired as a first step 
to reconstituting the building trades? How 
and when is the present control of building to be 
relinquished ? Is it to be gradual, or will the 
coming of peace automatically put an cnd to it ? 
How is the serious shortage of many buildin 
materials to be dealt with, and how is essentia 
and pressing work to obtain the preference ? 
These and many other problems confront us. 


and with a view to being prepared the Archit«cts’, 


War Committee have «stablished a committee 
which is now considering all these qu:stivns. 
I have alsv thought it wis: to invite repres nta- 
tives of the Master Builders’ Association, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and, T hope, the Civil 
Engineers, to jein with th> Council in a special 
conference on some of the sam> questions, and 
the first of the mevtings will be held here on 
November 12. I think there is little doubt that 
such a conference will lead to very useful resu!ts. 

It is very sad to think how many cf our mest 
promising young architects have fallen in this 
terrible war, many of them those whom we 
looked forward to seeing in the very forefront 
of our profession, a few of them who already 
had their fect firmly planted on the first steps 
of the ladder. One is almost t mpted to think 
that Providence, in making the sclection, chose 
the best, the very b st. Though no mere words 
can in any way console their relatives for th: ir 
loss, Iam speaking on b: half of the entire Lnsti- 
tute, when I say that, in no mere perfunctory 
sense, they have our heartfelt sympathy. These 
men died for their country, and that country is 
immeasurabiy the poorer for their Loss. 

In conclusion, although the prospects for 
the mom«nt do not appear hopeful, I trust this 
may be the last Presid ntial Address which will 
‘be made under war conditions, and that whcn 
the next session opens we may be busily engaged 
in mecting the probl'ms of reconstruction, 
some of which I have indicated. I am sanguine 
enough to think that wh n this time of stross 
has passed, and peace once more returns to 





* See our last issue, p. 263. 
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the world, there will he a period of unprecedented 
activity, and architecture will be afforded 
opportunitis such as have not presented them- 
selves for generations.- Larger and broader 
views will be taken, and it will be our duty 
and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises 
as will comm: mcrat: this critical period of our 
history shai! be judged by after generations as 
worthy m moriais of the great events which 
led to their inception.” 

Mr. Ernest Newton, who -had promised to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Hare for his 
addrvss, was unfortunately not able to be 
pres:nt. He, however, snt a copy of his 
remarks, which were read by Mr. Guy Dawber. 
After thanking the President for the kind things 
he had said about him, Mr. Newton said he con- 
fessed it was a t mptation he found it hard to 
resist when it was sugg: sted that he should con- 
tinue in office, but as his work at the Ministry 
of Muniti ns continued to increase in velume 
and responsibility, he felt that with that ca!lon 
his time and energi:s, it would not be possible 
to give that close att ntion to the affairs of the 
Institute which the Pri sident was bound to give. 
Apart from that, he felt that after three years 
of office it woudb_ b- st for the Institute to havea 
new President, who would come fresh to the new 
tasks and conditions. In Mr. Hare they had a 
Pr: sident who had strong and individual views 
and one who would act vigorously. He feared 
that a long and bitter struggle was ahead of 
them still. It was their duty to give al! their 
strength and service to the prosecution of the 
war, but that need not prevent them from 
thinking of the future ; indeed it was only the 
hope of a possible future that made the present 
bearable. So long as it did nut diminish their 
energis for helping on the war they would be 
wise to consider plans for reconstruction, and he 
knew that Mr. Hare was fully alive to the im- 
m: nsity of the problem, and that he would see 
to it that the whole organisation of the Institute 
was made use of by the authoritics who were 
engag:'d on those sch m: 8. 

Mr. John B. Gass, Pri sidcnt of the Manchester 
Soci ty of Architects, in seconding the motion, 
congratulated Mr. Hare upon his election to the 
Presid ney of the Institut’—-the high: st honour 
to which his co-workers in the prof: ssion could 
elect any prof-ssional brather. There was, 
he said, never a time in our history when it was 
more neerssary than now for the Institute to 
hold su:h a place in our national life as would 
lead to a truer recognition of the position archi- 
tects should hold in the community. It would 
have been an advantage if thy Institute had been 
asked to nominate a representative on the com- 
mitte appoint:d by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction, but they were heart«ned and en- 
couraged at the very beginning of Mr. Hare’s 
presidency by the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in having invit)d the co-operation 
of the Institute and placed a suffici-nt sum at 
its disposal to secure the best possible plans to 
meet one of the great st problems of the time— 
the better housing of the people after the war. 
If there had onty been a national register of 
qualified archit cts, how much stronger their 
position would have been than it was now! 
With regard to the allied soci tis, they had 
never becn more Joyal to the Institute than they 
were at the pros: nt time, never had they shown 
greater anxicty to make it really repres: ntative 
of the whole prof: ssion. The first conference 
between the Institute and the presidents of all 
the allied soci tis, over which Mr. Hare so ably 
presided, led them to ent :rtain great hopes for 
the future, and Manch: st-r was looking forward 
to welcoming the second conference «n December 
12, when hb hoped the London members would 
be able to att. nd in str: ngth. 

Mr. Edgar Eccks (Liverpool) supported the 
motion and said he could promise on behalf of 
his soci ty that the President had the good will 
of all the m: mb: rs. : 

Mr. H. W. Wil)s also supported the vote, and 
remarked that the one qv: stien which over- 
shadowed all oth:rs at the mom: nt, except the 
war, was the rstoration of private enterprise 
when peace was once again with us, and the 
abolition of permits. He hoped that that sub- 
ject would form part of the deliberations of the 
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committee, and that the Institute would express 
very clear views thereon. He had handed in a 
resolution asking the Council to call a special 
meeting to consider the quistion of building 
after the war with special reference to the subject 
of permits. : 
Professor Beresford Pite, after joining in the 
congratulations that had been tendered to Mr. 
Hare, expressed the hope that in this important 
era the outlook of the Institute woula be some. 
thing more than that of a professional socicty 
charged with looking after professional interests, 
The war, he said; had brought them face to face 
with the very actua! demand and experience of the 


higher ideals of the living as well as the hopes of ° 


those that were dead, and it certainly came to 
them as architects to cont mplate very seriously 
and very earn stly the great burden that lay 
upon them as the interpreters of that deep and 
solemn phase of national life at this moment in 
their work. With regard to memorial art, 
the world would cease to look upon them ag 
members of a mere profession, but would look to 
them for inspiration and guidance; it would :ook 
to them for poetry, for solemnity of thought 
exprc ssed in buildings. Though the subject was 
difficult they had abundance of material at their 
disposal. It was not easy to say what the Insti- 
tute could do in the matter, but he thought the 
question might be considered by the Council. 

Mr. Francis Hooper remarked that practically 
every young architect was now serving his 
country in the war. He would like to sce the 
Council of the Institute make a register of all 
such men, so as to make it casy for them 
to be put forward to serve their country in the 
supervision of the work which must be done 
under the Ministry of Reconstruction at the 
close of the war. If, in conjunction with that, 
they could induce those in authority to give 
preference to those men in the building crafts 
who had volunteered for the war, he believed 
they would be doing a thing which posterity 
would recognise as patriotic. 

The vote was carried with enthusiasm. 

The President, in a bricf reply, said that, with 
regard to Prof. Pite’s observations, he was 
sure they ail felt that there was a larger view 
ot their responsibilitics as architects than merely 
the interests of the profession. There would be 
very large opportunitics for the exercise of their 
profession in the future, and the responsibilities 
which would attach to it in taking advantage 
of those opportunities would be very scrious— 
more serious and onerous probably than had 
ever yet fallen to the architects of England. 
The point made by Mr. Hooper, that full 
opportunity should be given those young 
architects now serving at the war of being 
employed on the schemes of reconstruction that 
would foilow, should be given first consideration 
by the Council. They were also trying to 
ensure that architects should have the pre- 
ference in demobilisation, so that. they might 
have an opportunity of resuming the exercise 
of their profession at the earliest possible datz. 
In conelusion, the President announced that the 
first informal conference would be held on 
Thursday, November 22, when Mr. Sidney Webb 
will open a discussion on “ The Function of an 
Architectural Society.” 

——---—>——e—-  —— 
The Fiéche on Westminster Hall. 

In the House of Commons, Sir A. Mond, 
replying to Mr. King, who asked whether he was 
aware that the fleche recently erected on the roof 
of Westminster Hall was considered by archi- 
tectural authorities ill designed, said: The 
question of what course should be taken when 
the removal cf the flache erected by Sir John 
Soane in 1821 was necessitated, owing to the 
repairs to the roof of Westminster Hall, was 
submitted by my predeccssor to the Ancicnt 
Monuments Board for England. In accordance 
with this Board’s decision, the presi nt leche was 
erected according to designs prepared in my 
Departm nt. I know of no more compctent 
architectural authority to advise on the treat- 
ment of ancient historical buildings. I am not 
aware that any c mpet nt architectural au- 
thority agrecs with the statment made by the 
hon. member. The cost was £3,200. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. A. Marshal: Mackenzic, LL.D., A.R.S.A., 

FR.LB.A, and Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, 
F.R.LB.A., have changed their address to 
14, St. Leonard’s-terrace, Cheisea, S.W. 3. 
Their telephone number is Victoria 3070, as 
previously. 


London University Intelligence. 


Sir William Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., M.P., 
Chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, will 
preside at a lecture on ‘‘ Some General Aspects 
of Town-planning after the War,’’ to be delivered 
at University College, London, by Professor 
§. D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., on Thursday, 
November 15, at 5.30 p.m. 


Housing After the War. 


“ Housing at the close of the war’ was the 
subject of an address delivered on Tuesday at 
the Reform Club, Manch ster, by Mr. W. 
Hayes Fish't, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He expressed a hope that within 
a year of the declaration of peace it would be 
possible to bui.d 300,000 houses. 


Private A. A. Crow. 


Private Arthur Arnold Crow, Essex Regiment, 
formerly of the Artists’ Rifl-s, and Captain 
5th Loyal North Lancs., kilkd in action on 
October 10, was the elder son of Mr. Arthur 
Crow, F.R.LB.A., and Mrs. Crow, of “ The 
Firs,” Monkhams-avenue, Woodford-green, 
Essex. Deceased was aged 25 years. 


Commemorative Panel, Royal Exchange. 


The Duke of Connaught unveiled, a few days 
ago, in the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange, 
a panel of their Maj: stirs’ visit to the front. The 
panel is the work of Mr. F. O. Salisbury. In 
the upper panel Sir Douglas Haig is shown 
explaining to the King the operations of the 
British troops. The portraits were painted at 
Headquarters of the Army Commands, and the 
Prince of Wales gave a sitting within sound of the 
guns. The lower picture represents one of the 
hospital visits paid by the Queen. 


The Chenil Gallery. 


The Directors of th» Chenil Galleries (by the 
Town Hall), 183s, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 3, 
announce that pending the completion of their 
new galleri's in Chelsea, and also in view of the 
petrol restrictions and the difficulties of travel- 
ling, they have engag:d the gallery of the Alpine 
Club, Mill-strect, Conduit-street, W., for an 
Exhibition of Paintings and Decoraticns by 
Augustus E. John. The exhibition opens on 
Monday, November 26, and will continue until 
the end of February. Major Augustus John, 
as he now is, will shortly be occupied with his 
duties as one of the officia: artists ot the Canadian 
Forces in France, and his work will probably 
take him to the Italian front also. 


Future of the Crystal Palace. 


The third annual mx ting of theCrystal Palace 
Trustecs was held a few days ago at the Guild- 
hall, under the pr sidency of Sir David Burn: tt, 
who was re-elected as chairman for the ensuing 
year, with Sir Edward Smith, as vice-chairman. 
Sir David Burn tt said the preamble of the 
Crystal Palace Act (1914) stated that it would 

a great advantage if it were managed as a 
Place for recreation and education and the 
Promotion of industry, commerce and art. 
The trustees had been looking forward anxiously 
to the time when those ben--ficent objects could 

carried out, and regarded with confidence 
and hope the future of the Palace as a great 
centre of Imperial activities. 


New City Engineer, Cardiff. 


The Cardiff City Council interviewed three 
Selected candidats for the appointment of City 
Engineer and Surveyor, positions which became 
vacant by the death of Mr. William Harpur. 
The salary is £1,000 per annum, inclusive. 
There were originally 49 candidates for the 
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position, and these had been reduced to the 
three following :— 


Mr. 8. E. Burgess, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, of Middlesbrough. 

Mr. E. J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engi- 
neer and Surveyor of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. E. L. Morgan, A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor of Bolton. In the final 
vet2 between Messrs. Morgan and Elford, Mr. 
Morgan was elected. 


War Memorials. 


The Lord Mayor presided at a recent meeting 
at the Mansion House of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lord Kitchener Memorial Fund, 
when a committee of educational experts was 
appointed to prepare a scheme of “ Kitchener 
Scholarships ” for the sons of officers and men 
who have served in the Army. A small com- 
mittee was also appointed to confer with the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s on the possi- 
bility of a Kitchener Memorial Chapel being 
erected in the cathedral. 

A war shrine, which has been given to the 
church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West 
Smithfield, by a member of the congregation 
who wishes to remain anonymous, will be 
dedicated by the Bishop of Willesden on 
November 18, at the afternoon service at 3 p.m. 
On the same occasion the Bishop will also 
dedicate a figure of St. Bartholomew placed 
in the niche between the upper windows of the 
gatehouse in memory of Second-Lieutenant 
Phiip E. Webb, A.R.I.B.A., R.E., younger 
son of Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. 


A Warning to Contractors. 


Lord Rothermere, the Director-General of the 
Royal Army Clothing Department, has sent the 
following letter to contractors “ re the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1916.” 

«¢ Gentlemen,-—The risks run by Government 
contractors who directly or indirectly, by them- 
selves or their agents, give cr offer to give money 
or gifts to servants of the Crown were clearly 
exemplified in a recent prosecution instituted 
by this department. The case was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, and the accused, who 
pleaded guilty to having on two occasions given 
moncy to an official of the department, was fined 
£500. While I am quite satisfied that the vast 
majority of the ccntractors who have business 
relations with the department are far beyond 
any suspicion of such reprehensible conduct, I 
nevertheless think it desirable to direct atten- 
tion to the Act known as The Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1916, and to state that, on any 
infring-ment of the provisions of that Act being 
brought to light, the person or persons incul- 
pated will not only be prosecuted, but the 
Courts will be pressed to inflict the maximum 
sent neces provided by the Act, viz., seven years’ 
penal servitude.”’ 


Cottages for Industrial Classes. 


In our advertisement columns will be found 
particulars of a compctition ors, ty by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for cottages 
for industrial classs. Di signs are invited for 
four specified types of cottag:s suitable for the 
industrial ciass:s. The competition will be 
held in each of the six areas mentioned below. 
Premiums of £100 and £50 for the best designs 
of each of three types, and £50 and £30 for the 
fourth, will be awarded in each competition. 
D: signs must be submitted in accordance with 
the conditicns not lat-r than January 13, 1918. 
Copi-s of the conditions may be obtained on 
or after November 10 from the following :— 
Hom» Counti's Area, the Secretary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, 
London, W. 1; Northern Area, Mr. H. L. Hicks, 
Hon. Sec., Northern Architectural Society, 6, 
Higham-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Manchester 
and Liverpool Area, Mr. Isaac Taylor, Hon. 
Sec., Manchester Soci ty of Architects, Mans- 
ficld-chambers, 17, St. Ann’s-square, Manches- 
ter ; Midland Area, Mr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Sec., 
Birmingham Architectural Association, 18, 
Benn: tt’s Hill, Birmmgham ; South Wales Area, 
Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, Hon. Sec.,. 8. Wales 
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Institute of Architects, Albert Chambers, High- 
street, Cardiff; South-west Area, Mr. Allan J. 
Pinn, Hon. Sec., Devon and Exeter Architect. 
ural Society, 5, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 


Reredos, King’s College Hospital Chapel. 


The Bishop of Southwark dedicated, on 
All Saints’ Day, November 1, a reredos that has 
been erected to the memory of Miss Katherine 
Henrietta Monk, the Sister Matron of the 
hospital for many years when it was located’ 
in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, before 
its removal to Denmark Hill. The picture 
panel contains a subject based on the theme 
of the Holy City; the New Jerusalem, and 
provides suggestive features symbolical of the 
cure of sickness, the passing of sorrow and pain, 
which make the subject appropriate for the 
purpose of a memorial to one who devoted 
her whole life and talents to the alleviation of 
human suffering. Messrs. James Powell have 
designed and executed this in Opus sectile, 
partly cut, painted and burnt in, with gold lines, 
tesserae and inlay of mother-of-pearl. The 
whole is of permanent character, rich in colour 
and sparkling in effect. The decorative treat- 
ment of the subject is enclosed in a framework 
of moulded alabaster with a tinge of green ; the 
head is slightly curved, and at the crown is a 
cartouche enclosing a carved representation 
of the “‘ Agnus Dei” with tesserae background. 
The framework is surrounded by a border of 
verde antico. marble. The sanctuary of the 
chapel is lined with marbles. The holy table 
and re-table are of teak with pearl inlay. The 
reredos has been carried out in collaboration 
with the architect of the hospital, Mr. William 
A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A. The marble work and 
fixing have been executed by Messrs. Earp and 
Hobbs. Miss Monk was responsible largely for 
the stated r quirement necessary for the planning 
of the now erected hospital. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland. 


Mr. Epwin Brappsory, F.R.1LA.L., presided 
at a meeting of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, hela at 15, South Froderick-lane, 
Dublin. 

The President, in the course of his inaugural 
address said the Association, in common with 
other socictics, was struggling against the 
difficultiss which were the outcome of the 
disorganisation engendered by the war. Many 
of their members—a very respectable portion 
indeed—were now on active service in their 
ranks. They had been able to take part in a 
higher service. It was their part to keep the 
home fires burning. They should help to keep 
flying the flag « { humanity, end to carry : n the 
work of the Association until! such time as those 
now on active service could rejoin them. The 
President then proceeded to read an interesting 
paper on “ Rational Architecture,” in which 
he pointed out that it was demanded of archi- 
tects that the buildings they designed should 
possess architectural character or beauty as 
well as being soundly constructed, properly 
ventilated, heated and lighted, and sanitary. 
They had no use for foppish architecture, which 
attempted to cloak ill-conceived and impractical 
work, or fundamentally wrong design, beneath 
expensive and overdone ornament. - The impact 
of nations had torn aside the frivolities, the 
petty thoughts of men and of peoples, and had 
revealed, as never before, all that was bad and 
all that was good in mankind. From out of 
the strife would surely arise a new world of 
purity and truth. Architects must, in their 
appointed places, labour to produce what was 
valuable and useful, and what was beautiful in 
the deepest and truest sense. They should 
endeavour to produce a rational architecture 
which excluded unessentials and which em- 
bodi.d only what was true and of unassailable 
worth. A 

On the motion of Mr. George F. Beckett, 
secondea by Mr. H. G. Leask, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the President for his address. 
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UR illustrations this week consist of 

O work by Mr. H. T. Hare, President of 

the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects; and views of Saddlers’ Hall, in connection 

with the article on the Saddlers’ Company 
which appears on the following page. 


—-—<>—_+—___—- 


The Federation of British Industries. 

Sir Richard Vassar Smith, Chairman of 
Lloyd’s Bank, has been elected President of the 
Federation of British Industrics for the forth- 
coming year, in succession to Mr. F. Dudley 
Docker, C.B. 








The Staircase, Saddlers’ Hall. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Those who have been in touch with archi- 
tectural development during the last thirty 
years will be giad that recognition has been 
given to Mr. H. T. Hare, who, more promin- 
ently than any other, has taken part in the 
earlier stages of the great competitive period, 
which, even if it has passed its maximum, has 
had a great influence on modern architecture. 

What the planning of public buildings was 
in the seventivs and early eighties is apparent 
to all who study past records. The beautiful 
symmetry and nice appreciation of quality 
which characterised the work of the eighteenth 
century had been submerged beneath the flood 
of the Gothic revival and the industrial move- 
ments of the earlyand middle ninetecnth century ; 


- influences which were too strong for any but 


a few gifted men to cope with, Conditions of 
hygiene and considerations of convenience were 
only recognized in a haphazard and rule-of- 
thumb method, and those architects who, 
under the influence of Norman Shaw, Sir Ernest 
George’ and others, were beginning to import 
life and character into dom: stic architecture, 
were too busy with the solution of a special 
problem to have time to spare for the study of 
scientific planning. 

What was needed was the building up of a 
school which recognized that planning is a 
scicnce, and that simplification of arrangement 
and the production of effect could be attained 





(See neat page.) 
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by thought; and Mr. Hare was foremost in 
showing how this could be effected. 

He made competitive planning his study for 
years, neglecting few opportunities given by 
the aesire of municipalitics for larger and more 
adequate premises; and when success was «ce 
attained by the award of the first premium for 
the Stafford County Council Offices in 1902, 
this was quickly followed by the more import- 
ant award of the first place in the Oxford 
Municipal Buildings Competition, which showed 
the enormous effect which the buildings of our 
earlier - Renaissance exercised on a school of 
designers. These buildings, which we illustrate jn 
our present issue, have sometimes been criticised 
adversely by those who favour a more classical 
type of design, but we have always felt they 
were in keeping with Oxford; and even those 
who prefer a more severe type of design must 
admit their picturesque quality and the evivent 
expression of the designer’s enjoyment in hig 
work. Mr. Hare’s fellow com titors included 
Mountford and Brydon, whom his greater skill 
in planning usually enabled him to outdo, ag 
was proved in the limited competition for 
Wolverhampton Library and other public 
schemes. The scholarly nature and reticence of 
Brydon’s design was never sufficiently recog. 
nized during his lifetime, and his untimely death, 
when he had been given the new Local Govern. 
ment Board’s Office, was a great loss to the 
cause of architecture; but Brydon never com. 
pletely mastered the science of arrangement in 
planning as Mr. Hare did, which retarded a 
success which he deserved more fully than 
any of his contemporaries by reason of 
architectural merit. 

Mr. Hare’s !ater works have, on the whole, 
been designed on more severe lines; but his 
strongly marked personal predilections have 
always made us wish that he and others who 
feel with him would adhere to doing the type 
of work with which they have most sympathy, 
rather than follow in the wake of a movement 
which is alien to their sympathics. 

Mr. Hare has carried out a long series of 
fincly planned libraries and municipal buildings 
which have by their convenience and practical 
merits proved the value of architectural skill 
to the community. His greatest architectural 
success has usually been gained in the treatment 
of buildings of a semi-domestic character, such 
as colleg.s, schools and other institutional 
buildings. He has succeeded Mr. Ernest 
Newton at the Ministry of Munitions, where he, 
at present, is occupied in granting or withholding 
building permits—a responsible position in 
which bis skill and knowledge are most valuable. 


——_+—~»— + 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, November 9. 


Glasgow Royal Technical College.—Mr. Jas. 8. 
Boyd, on “ Construction of Temporary Build- 
ings.” 8 p.m. 

SaTurpay, November 10. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (at the Town Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Discussion on ** Structure 
in Municipal Housing,” to be opened by Mr. 
John H. Mole. 10.30 a.m. 


Monpay, November 12. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works Association (at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C.).—6.45 p.m: 
Surveyors’ Institution Opening address by 
the President, Mr. Arthur Lyon Ryde. 5 p.m. 

TuEsDAY, November 13. 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.— 
Mr. L. A. Shufirey, F.I.B.D., on “ Chateaux of 
the Loire Valley.” 6.30 p.m. 
London University College.—Professor S. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.LB.A., on “ Housing 
Problems after the War.”’ Lecture II. 6 p.m. 


Taurspay, November 15. 
London University College (Chadwick Public 
Lecture).—-* Some General Aspects of Town 
Planning after the War.” By Professor 5. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Society of Architects.—Professor A. H. Barker, 
B.A., B.Se., Whit. Sch., on “ Recent advances in 
the theory and practice of Ventilation.” & P-™ 
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bE FORMER ENTRANCE TO SADDLERS'’ HALL. 


From a Drawing in the Crace Collection. 
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City Companies 


and 


Cheir balls.” 


antiquity than any other and can prove 

its contention by dates. The Conventual 
Church of St. Martin-le-Grand which occupied 
the area lately covered by the Post Office, 
has among its archives now in the custody 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster a 
document on parchment forming an agree- 
ment between the Guild and the convent. 
The handwriting is ascribed to the reigns 
of either Henry I, Richard I, or John, 1154- 
1216, and in it is the following reference :— 
“It was also the custom of old and is now 
recorded in your Chapter when Sir Airnaldus 
was Alderman that for every reception of a 
deceased brother and for ringing the bells the 
Church of St. Martin shall receive eight pence. 
Farewell.” Herbert remarks that the mention 
of ancient statutes then existing, together with 
the old custom said to be recorded in a chapter 
of the time of Afrnaldus (a Saxon name), leaves 
little reason to doubt that the guild of saddlers 


Te Saddlers’ Guild can claim a greater 


existed in Anglo-Saxon times, and is therefore 
the oldest on record. The term Alderman was 
applicd to the heads of guilds previous to the 


reign of Edward III, after which it was exclu- 
sively applied to the heads of City wards. 

The Saddiers claim to have received their 
original Charter from Edward I in the first year 
of his reign (1272), but though this is probable, 
the early records of the Company have been 
destroyed and the Charters granted before the 
reign of Edward III were not enrolled. Cor- 
roboration of the likelihood of the early grant 
of the Saddlers’ Charter is afforded -by omission 
of their name from among the list of adulterine 
or unauthorised guilds fined by Edward I. 
The City archives contain a record in the year 
1309 of the early ordinances of the Saddlers and 
lursters or Joiners. They allege that much 
damage was happening daily to great lords and 
others because of the deceits of those who made 
saddles. The saddlers were accustomed when 
complaints were made to accuse the joiners, 
who made the saddle bows. The joiners stated 





* The following articles op the City Companies have 
already appeared in our pages:—the Mercere’, 
March : 1,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Drapere’, 
May 12; the Goldamiths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
July 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Haberdashera’, September 1 ; the Salters’, October 6 ; 
the Ironmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26, 1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 
Brewers’, February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
30; the Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers’, June 1 ; 
bd Bakers’, June 15; the Wax Chandlers’, June 29; 
. 2 sow Chandlers’, August 10: the Butchers’, 
Sept mber 7, the Armourers’ and Brasiers’, Septem- 
will be’ bd Girdlers’, October 12; the Apothecaries’ 

m on . Fish F 
at a later date, December 7 ; and the mongers 
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that naughty apprentices and others did resort 
to the woods and did there secretly patch up 
saddle bows, the parts being frequently green 
and only glued together, after which they would 
be smuggled to the City by night and disposed 
of to dishonest saddlers and painters, who, after 
covering them, sold them. It was settled that 
saddle bows should not be made in less than 
quarters, the wood was to be dried before 
painting and each joiner was to mark his work. 
Painters were forbidden to paint saddle bows 
made outside the City, and no joiner was to 
work in the woods. 

In 1320 the Saddlers had disputes with the 
Loriners, and in 1327 sanguinary conflicts took 
place in Cheapside between the Saddlers and 
the Loriners, Joiners and Painters. The Saddlers 
were accused of not having paid their debts to 
the other trades, which they denied, pointing 
out that their antagonists had the right of 
recovery before the Sheriff by plea of debt. 
They admitted that “ old saddles had bene 
reharnessed for sale,’’ but promised that the 
practice should be abandoned and that no 
alliance should be made against the other trades 
of the City. The parties to the settlement 
agreed to pay for any breach of the agreement 
in tuns of wine. 

Tho power of the Guild was demonstrated by 
their successful opposition to an order from 
Edward III; under which the Girdlers had 
obtained the right to confiscate all girdles of 
inferior workmanship. The Saddlers protested 
the grant was an infringement of their liberties 
and trade, and the execution of the mandate 
was stayed. Ordinances regulating the making 
of saddles and providing for good workmanship, 
the use of iron instead of tin nails, and pro- 
visions to prevent the sale of old saddles as new, 
were ratified in 13%, the complicated nature of 
which indicate the importance of the craft, and 
in 1364 Edward III granted the Guild the first 
Charter which is on record, though, as has been 
stated, there is good ground for the assumption 
that the Saddlers had obtained previous grants. 
The Company sent four members to the Common 
Council in 1377, a like number representing the 
Clothworkers, Ironmongers and Salters, only nine 
of the Companies sending more. The Saddlers 
adhered to the popular party in the struggle 
which ensued between the partisans of Nicholas 
Brombre and John of Northampton in the early 
years of Richard II’s reign, and that king 
granted the Company a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion in 1395, and these charters were confirmed 
or enlarged by subsequent rulers. The Charter 
of Elizabeth gave the Company power to exer- 
cise supervision, scrutiny and correction over all 
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makers of saddles, bridles, bits, reins, stirrups, 
girdles, harness or other things pertaining to the 
art of saddlery within Southwark and West- 
minster and a two-miles circuit of the City and 
to deface all deceitful wares, punishing their 
makers. 

The Saddlers received their first grant of Arms 
with supporters in 1585, which is thus described : 


Arms Azure, a chevron between three manage 
saddles complete, or. 

Crest on a wreath a horse passant argent 
crined, bridled, saddled with trappings, or ; on 
his head « plume of three feathers argent. 

Supporters ; two horses argent, maned, hoofed, 
and bridled, or; on each head three feathers 
argent. 

Two mottos are recorded in the original 
grant, “ Hold Fast, Sit Sure,” over the crest, 
and “ Our Trust is in God” under the arms, 
but the first motto was subsequently dropped. 

The Company supported a number of poor 
students at the Universities from a very early 
date. ‘* Giles Rankin being now a Scholar at 
St. John Baptist’s Colledge at Oxford was 
granted to have fortie shillings a yeare paied 
hym towards his maintenance of his studie in 
good literature in Oxford” (1613). Each of 
the Company’s scholars at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge “ going out” B.A. received five marks 
hay 8d.), which was doubled on his becoming 

The Saddlers avere associated with the Salters, 
Dyers, Cutlers, Joiners and Woolmen in the 
purchase of an Irish estate, their contribution 
being £390 as against the Salters’ £1,954; 
and the Company. were frequently mulcted 
with others for contributions to the national 
expenses. The introduction of coaches in the 
late Tudor and early Stuart period was stoutly 
resisted by the Saddlers, and bills were fre- 
quently promoted, probably at their instance. 
One was introduced into the House of Lords in 
1601, entitled “ An Act to restrain the Exces- 
sive and Superfluous use of Coaches within the 
realm of England.” It points out that the 
Saddlors’ trade was damaged thereby and that 
‘evil disposed persons who dare not show 
themselves openly for fear of correction, 
shadow and securely convey themselves in 
coaches and cannot be discerned from persons 
of honour, besides which the roads are cloyed 
and festered and horses lamed.” The Bill 
sought to restrain those paying less than £50 to 
the subsidy assessment from using a coach under 
a £5 fine, but it was rejected. In 1635, they 
had become so numerous that their use was 
limited by the Star Chamber, and in 1670 a Bill 
was ordered to be drawn up against stage 
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coaches. Though the Clerk’s services in the 
matter were rewarded by a gift of £100, the 
Saddlers’ efforts met with no success. Like 
the other guilds the Saddlers suffered from the 
troubled political situation during the Stuart 
period and the exactions of kings and Parlia- 
ment, their losses culminating in the total 
destruction of their hall in the Great Fire. 

The earliest Hall of the Company may have 
been built in the fourteenth century, as William 
de Lincoln, citizen and saddler, left ten marks 
under a clause of his will, proved in 1393, 
towards a common Hall, providing it were built 
within three years. In 1545 it is specifically 
mentioned, as Anne Askew was tried there, but 
the records contain nothing from which its 
details can be traced. After the Great Fire, 
the ruins were searched for lead and iron, 
which were moved to the vaults of the Mermaid 
Tavern for safety. Most of the Company’s 
plate was sold, and two wardens were sent into 
Kent to try to dispose of the Saddlers’ estates 
near Maidstone. The plate was subsequently 
sold for £84 12s. 9d; and immediately after- 
wards is an entry, stating that the Company 
paid £200 with interest for debts which it 
owed. 

A small Committee was appointed to super- 


vise the rebuilding of the Hall, but nothing ° 


was done for two years. In 1688 it was ordered 
that Mr. Davis, bricklayer, should rebuild 
the Hall and other concerns of the Company, 
being allowed £8 per rod, and that Mr. Hodgkin, 
carpenter, be allowed £5 10s. a square, 
without flooring, “‘ the sunners to be 18 in. 
every way, the girders 13in. every way, and 
the joists 9in. by 3in. In the following year 
an order was given for the wainscoting of the 
Hall at 10s. a yard. Sixty-three persons were 
summoned to take up the livery at a fee of £10, 
many of whom pleaded poverty and were 
excused for serving for a time. During the 
following two years the payments for work 
done amounted to £1,708 16s. The Saddlers 
assembled at Christ’s Hospital and Cooks’ Hall 
during the process of rebuilding, which appears 
to have been completed by 1670. The Hall 
was frequently let to provide funds in 1694 for 
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the drawing of a public lottery for eight months 
while a twenty-one years lease of the Court, 
Parlour and other rooms was granted to the 
Governor and Company for “ smelting downe 
Lead with Pitt Coale and Sea Coale” at a 
yearly rent of £30. In 1718 a resolution was 
passed authorising the Clerk to let the Hall 
for funerals and sales of goods. In rebuilding 
the Hall the rights of light belonging to St. 
Vedast’s Church appear to have been infringed, 
and the Saddlers paid £60 towards the rebuilding 
of the church, on the understanding that they 
should be exempt from all claims therefor and 
all taxes towards the cost of rebuilding. In 
1815 the Hall suffered by a fire which com- 
pletely destroyed the Clerk’s House and did 
other damage for which they were paid 
£1,189 5s. insurance compensation. The Hall 
was completely destroyed by another fire in 
1821, the site of the Hall enlarged, and the present 
building erected.from designs by Jesse Gibson, 
the Company’s Surveyor. Saddlers’ Hall con- 
tains a dignified Hall and a well-proportioned 
Court Room, somewhat marred by a common- 
place chimney-piece, a staircase the balus- 
trading of which is an interesting example of 
the Greek revival, but the picturesque entrance 
by which it was formerly approached has given 
place to a simple entrance from Foster-lane, 
to which has been added an equally unosten- 
tatious entrance from Cheapside within more 
recent years. The right of search possessed by 
the Company was exercised_as late as 1822. 
No fees were charged, but defective goods were 
carried to the Hall, and eight or ten respectable 
saddlers formed a jury to inspect and decide as 
to the quality of the work. 

The Company have almshouses at Isleworth, 
erected under the provisions of the bequest. of 
Young George Honnor, a member of. the Com- 
pany in 1769, for which buildings were erected 
in 1859 from the designs of the Company’s 
Surveyor. They have also promoted com- 
petitions for the improvement of saddlery, and 
have contributed, like the other guilds, to various 
educational and charitable objects. 

Among the most prized possessions of the 
Company is a fine funeral pall of crimson 
brocaded velvet interwoven with gold thread, 
which was fortunately preserved from the 
various fires, and has come down from mediaeval 
times. 
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Among well-known men who have been 
connected with the Company are Alderman 
Dashwood, the ancestor of the Dashwood, De 
Spencer and Brooke families, who served the 
office of Master, and Richard Earloun, the 
famous engraver; Frederick Prince of Wales, 
who served the office of Master from 1737 to 
the date of his death in 1751; and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, who was 
installed as Perpetual Master in 1906. 


——————_—_  —>—_ 6 


OBITUARY. 





Captain M. Honan. 


Captain Matthew Honan, F.R.I.B.A., South 
Lancashire Regiment, reported ‘‘ wounded and 
missing ” on November 14, 1916, is now officially 
announced to have been killed on that date. 
He was son of the late Robart Burke Honan, of 
Prince’s Park, Liverpool, formerly of Cork, and 


* was 38 years of age. He was educated at Ample- 


forth Abbey College, Yorkshire. As an architect 
he did some good ecclesiastical and municipal 
work in Liverpool. Before going on active ser- 
vice, he recruited large numbers of Lancashire 
men. In November, 1914, he obtained a com- 
mission in the South Lancashire Regiment, and 
was promoted captain in five months. In May, 
1915, he went to Gallipoli with the 29th Division, 
being attached to Ist Lancashire Fusiliers. He 
saw a great deal of fighting on the Krithia front, 
where he was severely wounded by shrapnel in 
the head, and invalided home with enteric fever. 
He was mentioned in dispatches for “ great 
coolness, initiative, and conspicuous bravery 
in action, and recommended for the Military 
Cross.” In October, 1915,,he was gazetted to 
the Regular Army. 


Mr. C. H. Shoppee. 


We regret te record the death, on November 3, 
at 41, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C. 1, of Charies 
Herbert Shoppee, F.R.LB.A., F.S71., of 22, 
John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 1, aged 65. 
Deceased was a Liveryman of the Worshipful 
Company of Grocers, and Citizen of London, 
Surveyor to H.M. Lieutenants of the City of 
London, and P.M. of Cadogan Lodge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Estimating under War Conditions. 

Srr,—Replying to“‘Surveyor’s ” letter in your 
jssuc of the 2nd inst., quick and slow workmen 
have been, and always shall be with us. Most 
contractors have former data to refer to in 
estimating, and labour can still be accurately 
calculated by adding the present wages increase. 

Unless, however, a contractor has a stock of 
timber and other controlled matcrials—all liable 
to “ commandeerment’’ without notice, for 
Government requirem:nts—and can hold these 
till a tender is accepted, he cannot correctly 
estimate the cost thereof. 

Workmen need not know on what lines work 
is being estimated, and foremen can see that 
there is no “ dawdling” on the part of those 
under them. 

The architect, surveyor, or clerk of works, 
acting for banks, &c., having works done on 
a prime cost basis, also see that no slackness 
prevails in the progress of the same, and have 
access to all records of outgoings. Other clients, 
or their architect or surveyor, have the same 
privilege. 

Granted, “healthy competition is good,” 
but it only exists at school, college, in art, 
science, &c., where it leads to perfection. In 
the building traae it is sometimes very 
unhealthy, however, and tends to deterioration. 

When clients accept other than the lowest 
tenders we shaH have reached Utopia, and 
estimating shall be at rest. “ Joun M. FiFE. 





Str,—The letter of “ A Surveyor” in your last 
week’s issue raises points which may usefully 
be discussed. Al! contractors will readily 
agree that, in estimating, the labour item is 
more speculative than the risk of material 
prices changing. In normal times, at whatever 
price work is taken, efficient supervision and 
organisation are the determining factors as to 
whether a contract is profitable or not. At 
the present time, owing to the best type of 
iabour being unavailable and to the fact that 
unsuitable men have drifted into the trade 
as building labourers, these factors do not bear 
the same relation. 

With regard to work on a@ prime cost basis 
plus percentage, it cannot be shown that this 
system is the primary cause of laxity of the 
workmen. Numbers of cases can be given of 
work being executed on @ cost basis where the 
men and foremen have no knowledge of how the 
work is being paid for. The cause of the 
so-called laxity can be more readily traced to 
older men being employed, higher cost of living 
causing lower vitality, and long hours, especially 
where Sunday labour is employed. 

Prime cost jobs have been measured and put 
into bill form, and have compared favourably 
with current contract prices. Certainly, the 
system is open to abuse ; but the same may be 
said of any system-from the client’s point of 
view. How often do the extras come as a 
shock on the lump sum contract! The follow- 
ing conditions may indicate how the abuses 
can be avi ride d — 

(a) In the selection of the contractor. 

(6) By the quantity surveyor keeping in 
touch with the worke throughout, advising the 
architect on the business side, checking all 
quotations, &c., before acceptance, to ensure 
both labour and materials being obtained in the 
best markets. 

(c) By having quantities prepared while the 
foundation work is in hand, go that the architect 
may be assured that his scheme is within what 
the client wishes to expend. These quantities 
to be priced on current rates. 

(d) By not paying the contractor the per- 
centage of profit on any amount that exceeds 
the estimated value. 

With proper safeguards there is much to be 
said in favour of the prime cost basis from the 
clients ‘point of view. The work can be 
commenced sooner. By prompt payment the 
client secures all cash discounts. The per- 
centage of profit is lower. The contractor can 


more readily show where savings can be effected. 


Under a lump sum contract there is no incentive 
to do this. 
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Recently the prime cost basis has been 
spoken of as if it were some new system. Many 
old established firms have carried out contracts 
under this arrangement in pre-war times, and 
are still trusted. 

It is generally accepted that under a prime 
cost basis it is in the contractor’s interest for 
the work to cost as much as possible. This 
is not the case. It must be the contractor’s 
concern to bring out the work at the lowest 
possible cost to maintain future business 
relationship, and to retain that mutual confi- 
dence which is desirable under any contract 


system. A GONTRACTOR. 


Str,—I wish to endorse every word of the 
letter by “A Surveyor.” Each time it is 
read the depth of its arguments must strike those 
qualified to appreciate them with greater force. 
In estimating for builders’ work, apart from 
“sporting items” and the unrevealed diffi- 
culties that turn up in excavations, &c., the 
* crux ” of the question for the estimator is, and 
always has been, the ultimate cost of labour. 
Almost the only way in which loss can occur, 
where a contract has becn entered upon in 
accordance with a good estimate, is by an excess 
in the cost of labour over the provision made 
for it by the estimator. Before framing his 
estimate he can, and does, obtain quotations for 
material, which, if the contract is sscured within 
a certain time, can be accepted for the whole job. 
In this respect it will be seen that there is some- 
thing definite to go upon from the first. but the 
amount of labour he will g: t done for the wages 
the contractor will have to pay is always the 
unknown quantity. Years ago a good foreman 
could largely control the cost of the labour on a 
job by the selection of his men, but this seems 
impossible now, and such cost cannot be gauged 
beforehand with the least degree of certainty. 

This, in my opinion, will suage be the case 
in a greater or less degree as work is plentiful or 
not, until workmen compcte with one another 
in the effort to obtain higher wages (above a 
minimum) in accordance with individual pre- 
ficiency. (The current wage rate is always 
called a minimum by the unions, but it is in 
effect a maximum, because no workman dare 
do more than his fellows for more money.) If 
this competition amongst the men ever takes 
place a contractor will know that a man’s b: st 
efforts can be obtained by paying fer them, but 
at present the last thing the workman (collec- 
tively at any rate) thinks of doing is to give his 
best efforts for any cc nsideration, and the per- 
centage on cost system for the execution of 
work tends only to increase this great evil. 

This system, however, generally speaking, will 
end with the present emergency for the reasons 
given by “A Surveyor”; and therefore it is 
unnecessary to say anything more about it, 
except to point out to Mr. Fife that it has been 
adopted to a certain extent by the Governm:nt, 
only in order to get certain work done some- 
how, contractors being unable to control the 
cost of labour at all, and therefore, for the time 
being, unable to furnish estimates as the bases 
of contracts. It cannot be adopted for general 
use, because the man who had to pay for the 
work would be at the mercy of the contractor 
and workman to prolong the work as they liked, 
in order to pocket more pereentage and wages 
respectively. Mr. Fife’s sugg:stion is therefore 
unbusiness!ike and therefore in the long run bad 
for everybody. 

If the workman will be fair we can make fair 
estimates, and the contractors will be only too 


glad to pay fair wages. EstTmMaTor. 





The Committee on War Damage: 

National Responsibility Accepted. 
Sir,—Within a few days the scttled scheme 
which is to put in force the principle of 
national responsibility for damage done by 
air raids and bombardment is to be laid before 
the House of Commons. Your readers will, 
therefore, be interested in having before them 
the salient facts which have led up to the 
recognition of this principle by the Government 
The Committee on War Damage was formally 
constituted on October 28th, 1915, to urge the 
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Government to abandon their insurance scheme, 
and, in its place, give effect to the principle of 
National Responsibility. to give reasonable 
compensation to all who may be injured in 
body or estate by air caids or bombardment. 

Repeated appeals were made to induce the 
late Governm: nt to accept this principle, but 
without any effect until November last, when 
Mr. Asquith informed us that his Government 
had agreed to reconsider the matter. Then 
came the change of Governm nt and our appeal 
was addressed to the new Prime Minister, who 
received our d»putation on July 13 last, when 
he replied to our appeal as follows :— 

* You have presented your case with great 
moderation, but with. great foree. . . . . 
The French Government have given a general 
pledge that the devastated areas wil] be restored. 
Well, the devastation there is on a more whole- 
sale and a more terrible scale, and the losses 
inflicted are terrible; and the burden of the 
French Government will be all the greater. 
But whether great or small, the principle is 
exactly the same. We must protect our people, 
in so far as we can, against the cons»quences 
of these barbariti-s, and we ought to do so 
without distinction of rich or poor. Therefore, 
in principle, I accept, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, the case you have put before m>.” ‘ 

Mr. Lioyd George asked us to communicate 
with the Governm:nt and assist them to work 
out the details of a schem» for giving effect to 
the principle accepted. This we did, and, among 
sugg:stions, the following were submitted :— 

“ Sugg:stions for a scheme for giving effect 
to the principle of national responsibility for 
reparation in case of war damage :— 

“1. That the War Risk Insurance Office 
be constituted a War Damage Dpartment 
of the Government, for s tt ing all claims for 
cCmp'nsation in respect of damage from 
aircraft or bombardm: nt. 

“ 2. That all claims in respect of property 
or goods be made to the War Damage Depart- 
ment on forms to be supplied by the Depart- 
ment, which shall obtain from an Assessor a 
report on the facts of each case. 

“* 3. That in all cases of personal injury, 
whether resulting in death or only disable- 
ment, claims shall be made to the War 
Damage D-partm ‘nt on forms to be supplied 
by the Departm ‘nt. which shall take all steps 
necessary for obtaining requisite information 
thereon. 

“4. That all premiums above 15s. paid 
under the Governm nt aircraft or bombard- 
ment insurance schem:s be converted into 
War Loan, in the nam» of the policy-owners, in 
lieu of returning to them the premiums paid.” 
On October 23, we were inform :d that the 

matter had been referred to the War Cabinet for 
decision, and that a schem» had been agreed 
upon for at once giving partial effect to the 
principle of national responsibility. It was, of 
course, a great disappointm: nt to all of us that 
full effect was not now to be given to the 
principle accepted on behalf of the Government. 
However, our Consultative Committee, having 
fully considered the situation and taking into 
acccunt the financial difficultis of the Govern- 
ment, passed the following resolution :— 

“ That this Committe learn with satis- 
faction from the Committee of three that the 
War Cahin't have decided at onre to give 
partial effect to the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the deputativn from the Com- 
mittec on War Damage on July 13 last; and 
that, while reco nising th: fin wncia' difficulties 
of the pres nt tim:, the Committ earnestly 
hope that the schom: adopt may in sub- 
stance cover the basis submitted.” 

The cases referred to happ ned during the 
raid on London on Septemb»r 8, 1915, and were 
given as exampls in connection with large 
business premiss, cottage property, and 
personal injuris. Though we are not now to 
have full effect given to national responsibility, 
it is to be hoped the scheme adopt d will be 
so fair and generous as to make further con- 
troversy unnecessary till aft-r the war. 

Mark H. Jupar, 


7, Pall Mal!, London, S.W. 1. Chairman. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[NOVEMBER 9, 1917. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCIENCE USEFUL FOR THE 
BRICK AND TILE LAYER. 


I.—_THE NATURE AND QUALITY OF 
BRICK CLAYS. 


HOUGH a bricklayer does not require to 
be a brickmaker, he has to be the judge of 
the properties and qualities of his 
materials, for which purpose some gencral 
knowledge of thcir previous history before they 
reach his hands is essential. But little discern- 
ment, for example, is required in order to realise 
that such diverse kinds of bricks as rubbers and 
blue bricks must result from the use of very 
different vari: tics of clay. Nearly all clays are 
the result of the decomposition of granites and 
similar stoncs which have what the geologist 
calls an igneous origin, that is, which were once 
molten, and the mincral in the stones that gives 
rise to clay on decomposition is “ felspar.” 
Occasionally clay is found just where, many 
ages ago, it was decomposed, and deep down 
below it the granite which gave rise to it. The 
fine china clays are thus found and such deposits 
are known as “residual clays.” There are, again, 
certain clays which occur in thin seams in 
association with coal, known as “ fire-clays,”’ 
but all the ordinary material of the bricklayer 
comes from clays which, by the agency of rain 
and rivers, have in past timcs been washed away 
as mud and silt and duposited elsewhere, and 
these are distinguish d for this reason as “ trans- 
ported clays.” The finer the material the 
longer will it remain suspendcd in water, and 
many of these transported clays have been 
carried out to what was the sea in those times 
when they sank and formed the ancient sea 
bottom. Such clays cover wide areas, and are 
very uniform and on account of their formation 
are calkd “ marine clays.” The Oxford clay, 
from which Flettons are made, is an example 
of a marine clay employ:d by the brickmaker. 

If we trace the history of transportd clays 
a little more closely it will be evidcnt that many 
deposits must have taken place elsewhere than 
in the sea. Rivers which carry down sediment 
often discharged into Jakes or, owing to the 
currents which they met, deposited their solid 
matter on shoals and shallows at tht ir mouths. 
The London clay is an example of a lake d« posit 
of large extent, which is found, with the exccp- 
tion of later gravel patches, all over the London 
area. These lake clays are generally coarser 
and are not so uniform in composition as marine 
clays. Lastly, we have the clays above referred 
to, which have been deposit d in estuarics, which 
are very variable, often entirely changing in 
character in the same brickfield. In deposits 
of this kind a clay bed may run cut into sand 
or marl or be mix(d with such materials. A 
high percentage of sand is found in brittle and 
easily cut bricks, such as “ rubbers.” It may 
be asked how clays are available on dry land if 
they are form d as explained. The answer 
requires a littl knowledge of geology, a subject 
Which will be touched upon in a subsequent 
article in refercnce to the trade of the mason. 
All that can be said here is that the surface of 
the earth is in slow but constant movement, 
and areas which ag: s ago were under water have 
been raised and are now dry land—in fact, 
many areas have alternated between sea and 
land several times, as is proved by the deposits 
found in the earth at different places. 

Most clays require washing and weathering, 
though some—that used for Flettons, for 
instance—are prissed ‘dry. Besid«s fossils, 
which are very prevalent in some clays 
and should be rigorously excluded, there 
are many other substances to which allu- 
sion will be made later, which give rise to 
defects and which are removable by washing 
and weathering processes. When the clay is dry 


enough to be moulded it may still ccntain as 
much as 30 per cent. of mcisture capable of 
evaporation, and which must be removed in the 
drying process during which the shrinkage is 


therefore very considerable. If the clay is 
sandy, water escapes readily, but on the other 
hana such a clay is naturally w>ak—that is, its 
particlos have less power of cohesion than one 
of a highly plastic nature. Naturally the im- 


portance of this subject of drying is less for. 


bricks and tiles than for fine ware, but any 
defects developed owing to too rapid drying are 
always accentuated in the subsequent kiln 
treatment. 


Composition of Clay. 


From what has been said it will be evident 
that clay is not such a simple material as is 
popularly suppos:d, and in addition to water 
and sand it may contain many other ingredicnts 
as the result of imperfect decomposition of the 
minerals from the granitic stones from which 
it originates, and from other minerals formed 
during their decay. It is not proposed to 
describe all these bodies in detail, but since 
several have a profound influence on bricks 
and tiles, some discussion on this subject is 
ess ntial. To begin with, it may be asked what is 
clay itself? Clay is hardly a definite material 
containing certain variable impurities; it is 
rather a mixture of granitic residucs, and granite 
itself is a very complex stone. The typical 
clay constituent is “ kaolin,’ which is a com- 
pound of silica (quartz or sand) and alumina, 
the latter best known in an impure form as 
emery. The plasticity of clay, to which most of 
its uses are due, is to a great extent the result 
of its cont nt of kaolin, but also to the very fine 
state of division in which clays are found, some 
of the particls of fine clays being no more than 
four millionths of an inch in diameter. The 
other usual constitucnts of clay, which may per- 
haps be rm garded as part of the clay proper, are 
quartz, felspar and mica, the three main minerals 
composing granite. Quartz is silica, and may 
be mgarded as a very pure form of sand. 
Felspar is a complex potash or lime silica 
ecmpound which gives the pink cr opaque white 
colour well known in various granites, while 
mica is a flaky, glistening mineral which eccurs 
in minut. scales, and is well known in larger 
picccs as forming what is often erroneously 
called ‘ tale,” us: d for lamp chimneys and tops. 
None of the se constitucnts are in any way harm- 
ful!’ What may be term d the extrancous 
minerals in clay require a little more attention, 
and of thc se the most important are iron oxides , 
iron sulphid: s, carbonate and sulphate of, lime, 
and carbonaceous matter. Iron oxides give 
bricks their colour, and hence are important 
from the point of view of their value. This 
iron is the result of the complete decomposition 
of certain mincrals which occur in granitic 
stoncs, and often occurs combincd with water, 
giving clay its yellowish colour; but the 
resulting colour of the bricks cannot be judged 
from the colour of the clay. Two or three 
per cent. of iron oxide usually produce a yellow 
and four or five per cent. a red brick, but the 
eolour is modifid by the presence of other 
bodiis; lime, for example, has the effect of 
reducing the colouration due to iron. Iron 
sulphide is a highly objectionable mineral, and 
occurs chicfly as iron pyritcs, a yellow metallic 
compound sometimes present in minute cubes. 
On weathering, the sulphur is converted into 
sulphuric acid, which affects other constituents, 
while the iron thus frecd rusts, and as the rust 
is bulky this may cause splitting owing to 
expansion. Carbonate of lime occurs as chalk, 
or in a crystallized form known as calcite. If 
it is finely diss:minatid through the clay it is 
quite a harmless substance, and often combines 
with other constituents; but in pieces of 
perceptible size it is most detrimental. The 
reason for this is that when burnt, quick lime 
results, and when the bricks gct wet this lime 
gradually slakes with very great expansion, 
which, in the case of even small lumps, will 
cause disruption. Lime has been known to 
produce such d: fects in brickwork as to neces- 
sitate a building. being taken down. Sulphate 


of lime—the ‘‘ petrified water” of the clay | 
—occurs in point d, transparent crystals ti 
mineral s:knite, which contain combm . 
water. Bricks possessing this impurity, w) “-- 
is the result of the action of sulphuric acid 
pyrites on chalk, are subject to the defc vi 
efflorescence or “ salting.”” Carbonaccous mat- 
ter from decayed vegetable and sometimes from 
fossil or other animal remains, is ver} common 
in clays. Its presence makes clay more plastic, 
and given a suitable composition and proper 
firing, it is not d«trimental, and may be sufti- 
cient to considerably assist in clay burning. 
Under certain circumstances, however, to be 
discussed in the succeeding article, carbonaceous 
substances may lead to discolouration effects in 
the internal wall finishing of brickwork. 





HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 


THE SUPPLY OF BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The Minister of Reconstruction, after con- 
sultation with the President of the Local 
Government Board and the Secretary for 
Scotland, has appointed the “following Com- 
mittee to consider and report on the question 
of the supply of building materials after the 
war :— 

Mr. James Carmichael, J.P., Vice-Chairman 

of the Munitions Works Board (Chairman). 

Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P. 

Mr. A. Shirley Benn, M.P. 

Mr. J. Storrs, 

Mr. J. Walker Smith, M.Inst.C.E. 

The terms of reference are as follows :— 

(1) To inquire into the extent of the 
probable demand for building material for 
all purpos's which will arise in this country 
during the transition period, and the extent 
of the available supply and form of such 
matcrial. 

(2) To enquire how far the quantities of 
material now available are capable of increas: ; 
what are th» difficulties in increasing them, 
and how these difficultics can be removed ; 
and to report to what extent an increase in 
a will affect the price of the mater- 
ials. 

(3) In the event of the supply of material or 
Jabour being insufficient to fulfil the total 
building demand, to consider the principles 
and m:thod by which the priority of various 
claims should be settled; and to report 
what steps are necessary to ensure that the 
manufacture of the materials, so far as they 
are at present inadequate, shall be extended 
in time to ‘secure suflicient quantities for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities ; 
and to recommend what steps should be 
taken during the war to facilitate a prompt 
commencem« nt of building work at that time. 

(4) Generally to consider ana report upon 
any conditions affecting the building trades 
which tend to cause unduly high prices, and 
to make recommendations in regard te any 
measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the charges, production, 
transport or distribution of material. 





Correspondence and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Building Materials 
Supply Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction, 
2, Queen Anne’s-gate Buildings, London, S.W. i. 


—— 
i 





Borough Surveyor, Bacup. 


The Bacup Town Council have selected from 
thirty-five candidates Mr. Godfrey T. Bradicy, 
of Burnley, Divisional Engineer to the Ceylon 
Government, to be Borough Surveyor and 
Water Engineer, in succession to Mr. W. E. 
Elee, who has been appointed Surveyor to the 
Litherland Urban District Council. 
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NOVEMBER Q, 191!7.] THE BUILDER. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
3. I¢ must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 
rors that may occur :— ‘ 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 

































































Brick- | Plas- 
; Car- Masons’ , . * 
Brick- Plas- Plum- layers’ | terers an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Masons. | iayers. a terers, | Slaters.| ‘pers. | Painters. bourers. 4 4. .& Competitio s, iv; Tenders, —; Public Appoint- 
- * ments, xviii; Auction Sales, —, og con- 
e. a. é. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. ditions beyond those given in the following 
A ees Cpe iit ii u Ot 7 ry 10 ° 4 ; information are imposed in some cases, such as 
Altrincham :...-. | 22 1/1 1/- 1/- 9 1/1 1/- 9 9 9 that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
Ashton-under-Lyne | 3/1 afl 1/08] 1 1/- 1/- 1/- S 9 9 the lowest or any tender ; that a fair clause 
arnsl 10} 114 114 10} 9 1/- i 8 8} 8 y . 
men RE 1joz| 1/ok} 1/2 140g} 1/08] 190¢] 2 [ 9 oF oF shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
BOTY Seccccscce 1 f 1/- 1 f 1/- _ i f 1 9 9 9 made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
we spsvagenwete i 1 a3 wt aa a . gt ot of on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
edford = ..ceceee 
Birkenhead ...... a foas sous i a 1/1 1 ou 1 = a # 9 9 the contrary. 
Birmingham .... , 0 1/03§ ly 1 O48 9 . m 
Bishop Auckland 11 11 11 if 1/- ll 10 8 8 at The date given at the co agg of each 
Biackbarn ...... 7? 1 (0% 1 - 11 oo Ne 104 8 8% 8} — = — = a bag a ~ 
Blackpool ....... te “4 1 94 9 6 6 ~ the names o e willing mit tenders, 
BONED oscreceses 1/1 1/1 1/- 11} 11} 1/- 1/0 7 74 9 may be sent in. 
Bournemouth .... 10§ 10§ 10§ 10§ 10§ 10§ 4§ 738 74§ 738 E 
Bradtord ceoeee wy 1,04 1 f 1/- 1/0} 10t 104t " 10 10 *.*I¢ must be understood that the following 
Bridgwater <0. 1 SRT eT ot sok | aot | xy | oo | 8 | 8 | 8 arsgraphe aro print ete and not as | 
Bristol .....+++:+ : vt 1 {oe 1/08} 1/04) — 1/0} i 94 %F 9% advertisements ; and that while every ———_ 
Burnley  ...---+«-« 1 4 11} 103 9 1 $ 10 7t 7 is made to ensure accuracy, we canno 
Burton-on-Trent .. 11 11 11 1l il li 10+ 84 84 8 : 
Bury waposeesssee : {- ’ iF th 1 iL a 1 [04 ult J st M4 responsible for errors that may occur. 
Cambridge .....- O¢ ¢ 1 f 
yA ei ee ee a ee ee 3 7 ; COMPETITIONS 
ratham: 4... cece . 
yr laa 5 ; 2 2 aad pe Gt : 2 6+ JAN. 13, 1918.—London.—Dxsi@ns are invited by 
ome es 10 5 ii i 1 + a Hi + i 7 the R.1.B.A. for four apenties types of —S — 
ane... -. for the industrial classes. Premiums 0 an 
—— pages 7% or a % = = : - ar — for the best designs of each of three types, and £50 and ic 
sare :30 for the fourth. . 
Coventey 2.20006 if 1/1 § 3/1 if1 1/1 1fl 1/- 10¢ 10$ 11 & ; 
CTEWE...eeeeeeeee 9 9+ I 10} 10 9¢ 10 7 7 7 BUILDING AND PAINTING. 4 
— hiner itt i if its 1/- nt 104 ot ys of NOVEMBER 10.—Liskeard.— PAINTING, &o.—Corn- i 
Dor rast agence 94 163 108 nn 94 : s 6} 6 7 wall C.C. Standing Joint Committee invite tenders for 
Dudley . ietlediele 94 ty 11 . 10 94 8} 8 Hy 8h external painting and mincr repairs, &c., at Liskeard f 
Du rh = "cei 104 10 104 4 10 9% 9 7k 7 7% Police Station. Drawings &c., at the Station, further - 
East Glee. “and } 10 mm vr 103 t o . “y 7 —— from Mr. L. D. Thompson, County Surveyor, bi 
Valley 10 - ~~ ounty Hall, Truro. ; 
E — eo 10 10 10 10 10 9% 9 8 8 8 NOVEMBER 16.—Sunderland.— PAINTING, &o.—The 
‘olkest ~ tala 8} 9 9 9+ 8} i) 8 7 - 4 7 Corporation of Sunderland invite tenders for the inside 
a = oo 103 11 il 10% 103 il 10 8) 8 &+ ainting, &c., of Garden-street Robinson-street, i 
——o 95 10 9} 94 10 84 8 8 7 8 Talley-road, and Thomas-street Schools. Specifica- 
so ila aa mer 1[- if- = ie 1/- 103 a | 20 10 tions, &c., from John W. Moncur, Borough Surveyor, fF 
pmo | ti 10 10 10" io 10 10 8h : ; ? ye 17.—Oxford.—ExtEnsions.—For certain e 
eens armoun :.. 1/- 1/- 11} 9 9 il 10 9} 9 9 © tensions of cottage at the Sewage Pumping Station, of 
cies cose 10 94 il 9 8 1/- 94 7k 7 Ai Littlemore,_ Plans, f., Ge Offices of the City 4 
artle - 0 Engineer, Town , Oxford. ’ 
Hastis gp iaanirn . is ty if. 1 io" 3 " ” " No DATE. —Edinburgh.—BRIcK, &0., WorK.—For | 
Hereford ol dadiain 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 7} 7 74 brick, timber, glazier, plaster, and plumber works 
Huddersfield +22: i/- | il if- | 11 11} ij- | i 9 | 9% o} required in connection with the erection of the Ortho- ] 
Hull oe 11% 112 11% z1 11% 1/- 9 Ob 94 94 pedic Hospital, Macleod-street, Edinburgh. Schedules | 
oats... s..cccc be 10} 10} il 10} tI 9 8 5 . of measurement, 6. of Mr. R. F. Sherar, Architect, } 
Lancaster ........ 104 10 il 10 9 10 9 6 6 7k 6, Ann-stree inburgh. | Bi 
Leamington Spa.. 103 104 10% 102 104 103 92 72 7 7t , : LS, et ; 
PS ene 1/1t 1/14 i/l 11¢ 11} 1/2 10 10 | 10 | 10 FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. Bh 
Leicester ......-- 1/03 1/0 1/04 1 {0% 1/1 1/0% 11 10 10 10 Nov. 7.—Warrington.—MaTERIAIS.—Supply to the i 
SA <is00e0nss 103 103 103 103 102 102 10 8 8 & Cheshire Lines Committee, during the year 1918, of | 
Liverpool .....+-- 1/14 1/14 1ftt ijl 1/1 1/1 1/- 9} 94 ot builders’ materials, &c. Specifications, &c., of the ! 
Lianelly ...2.e0% i/- 1/- 1f- 1/- 1/- 1/3 11 2 9 9 Stores Superintendent, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
London .....+++++ 1/14%) 1/139) 1/189) 1/18) 4 1/29 1G | \ 209 169 109 Nov. }3-—Dublin.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Loughborough .... 10 10 10} 10 10 i6 9 83 8} 9t Directors of the Midland Great Western Railway of " 
Luton ..seeeeees 103 10% 102 114 103 11 93 8 8i 9 Ireland Company of builders’ materials, &c., from 
Maidstone .+.+-- 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 ? 7 7 Januery 1 to December 31, 1918, Forms from the 4 | 
Manchester Te 1/1 1 ft 1/1 1/1 11 1 ; 1/- ° : ot Storekeeper, General Stores Department, Broadstone i 
Mansfield ........ 11 1 104 11 11 1 il Station, Dublin. 
Merthyr Tydfil 11 11 11 11 11 11 10 84 8h 8} NOVEMBER 19.—Bristol.—CEMENT, &o.—Supply to § 
Middlesbrough .... 1/04 1fl 1/l 1/1 1/- 103 9 - 10 10 105 the Sanitary and Tmprovemeny Committee ots 6 * 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/1 1/is 1/1 1/13 1/- 104 11 10¢ 10} 10 Corporation of cement, paints, &c. General conditions, 
/1t fis [ik / P 
Newport, Mon... of 114 113 114 114 114 1 /0$ 104 8 at a &c., of the City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol. . 
orthampton ...-. 11 11 11 11 11 11 10 + Deposit 10s. \ 
Norwich ......<- 10 104 10 104 10 104 9} 8 8 8 Nov. 24_—Bradford.—MATFRIALS.—Supply to the ) 
Nottingham sped yt ijl it 1/i 1/04 i444 if "I at = Tramways Department, of builders’ materials, | ' 
ae. seco shee 1/l 1/- 1/1 27> 11 114!) ii- 8 Schedule, &c., at the Tramway ces, 7, ; 
Oxford ..ccccccece 1 1 10 9 8 ~ 8 : ; inea. 
Pismouth 00222) tor | ioe | it | aot | Gok | aot | ste] oe |e | ot "we ‘sane AND WATER i | 
ontypridd ...... il 11 11 11 1l 11 10 & 8 § 4 
Portsmouth anaes 11 tt 11¢ 114 114 104 94 9 9 ° : WORKS. i 
Reading. «2.22221! 104 164 104 nm 10} 14 .y if. 7¢) °78° Dec. 10,—Chelmsford.—Granite, &0.—Supply to a 
See me] | ade] me | dob | ae] ue |e |g] GF mec ot wne geitivn, Pow Cenk, Munna ‘ 
VOCNESUEE .. +00 0 1 10 0 ‘orms of M1. George ’ TK, : 
Rughy --.+seeees 11 11 11 11k 1 i 19 : : 3 Offices, Chelmsford. i 
t. Albans ...++- 0 10 10 10 ; 
Scarborough "2.2. mle ele a a Me] | aby te Public Appointments, ; 
Sheffield ....+ees 1fig| afle| afle} t/t 1/1 1/1 10 10 | 10¢ | 108 4 
Shrewsbury ...... 8} 9t 9t 94 ~~ ti 7 6 6 | Noy. 22.—Liverpool.—A head master is required by | 
Southampton si 1it 11t 11} 114 11 113 10} 8 8 8 the Education Committee of the City of Liverpool. a 
Southend-on-Sea os 9 9 9 9 P’cework 9 7 6 "4 7 Salary commencing . the -_< “nN OF tion e 
Southport ........ 114 11 114 11 11 11 il 7 7 Applications to the Director 0 iducation, lf 4 
—_ = sees 1/ik 1/14 1/1 1/14 1/- yl ie at " = Offices, Sir Thomas-street, Liverpool. i$ 
Oe 1/1 1/04 1/04 114 104 1/- 11 ¢ > 
Stockton-on-Tees 1joy} 171 1/1 ifi 1/- 104 9 10 10 | 104 + bs 
Stoke-on-Trent. ... 1 1 ng 1 10 s 8 8 toe 
Pane y oseartens i = : * it 9} or of 7 ot P - Town Planning. H 
Sere ne ooccve 1/i 1/it ijt 1/1 1/- 9} 11 10 10 ; : . f ba 
SWANSEA ...cccees 1/- 1/- Ln 1/- 1/- 1/2 11 9 9 a) Mr. F. W. Bricknell, the City Engineer o - 
jo id, te : 5 5 ‘s 5 4 a 64 ot ys Hull, in a lecture at the Central School of ei 
OTTWAY  eeceeee 10 10 10 10 : 10 10 8 ‘ : , ing and housin , 
Wakefield ........ 10 11 104 9k 8} 10} 10 9 9 9 Commerce, Hull, on town planni g «gee & j 
Walsall ...... 114 11 11 11 11 11 93 8} 8 8 said it was a mistake to think that only poo a 
Warrington sanded 11 1/0¢} 1/- yor] 1/0k} If 11 7 7 7 people lived in slums, for slum tenants often ; 
Wigan peepnent i. 11 il 10 10% por 10 9 8 4 4 earned good wages. It was the force of bad & 
A 11} 1/- 11 11 104 11} 10% 9 co) 9 . tl 
Weleun nes oe + 10 10 10 10 10 10 8 4 7 7 example. Town Planning Acts would greatly | 
} ar aaa If 1f- 1/- 11 11 1/- 10 9 9 9 increase the powers of the municipality, and 
WHEE cdscapscs. ii 94 10 10 10 10 10 8 at 74 7 Hull might expect after the war to see the end 
065 0bP eee 92 9% of 10% 10 10 8¢ 8 84 8t of level crossings, great developments in housing 
The Masons’ rate given is for bankers; fixers usually $d. per hour extra. v . i 
cm , 
a an bonus of 2s. per week granted. tWar bonus of 3s. per week granted. ;War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. OF the Anlaby Park estate and upto re, the 
ar bonus of 6s. a aan —. m3 po per ly for — aan on munition work. — as god ent eet rey ‘. e 
13d. per hour ¢ or men eng on munition work. residential districts and the centre of the city. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed ’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


BaTH.—Drainage plans approved: 4, Railway- 
street ; premises rear of 4 and 5, Newark-street, and 
18 and 19, Southgate-street. Plans approved: Bath- 
rooms and w.c.’s, 15, Alfred-street : additional lavatory 
accommodation, Ilorstmann’s Garage, James-street 
West ; additional lavatory accommodation, 13, Milsom- 
street. Instructions have been given to the Acting 
Surveyor to erect five additional pig-sties near the 
Destructor Yard. The Board of Education has 
informed the E.C. that it regards the building of a new 
secondary school as an urgent necessity. 

BEDFORD.—Plans approved :—Amended plan for 
alterations, 19-25, Hurst-grove, for Messrs. W. H. 
Alien, Son, & Co., Ltd. (temporary) ; temporary covered 
way, 33, High-street, for Messrs. Dudeney & Johnston. 

BRIDLINGTON.—It is proposed as soon as possible 
to erect additional class rooms and a cloak room at 
the High School for Girls, and also to adapt a building 
at. the. boarding house. 

CARNARVON.-—Sir W. Clarke has offered to sell 
11 and 6 acres of land to the Corporation for the purpose 
of a housing scheme at Js. 3d. per square yard. Plan 
passed :—Alterations, 18, Bridge-street, for Mr. D. 
Roberts. 

CHELMSFORD.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Extension 
of works in New-street, for the Hoffmann Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

DRIFFIELD.—East Riding C.C. Health Committee 
has decided to spend £2,000 on necessary alterations 
and extensions at the Isolation Hospital at Driffield. 

DvuBLIN.—The sanction of the L.G.B. has been 
obtained for a loan amounting to £6,564, for the 
acquisition of the Crabbe-lane site for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings. The Board have also recom- 
mended the granting by the Board of Public Works of 
# sum amounting to £70,200 for the erection of houses 
on the McCaffrey estate. 

DupLEY.—The L.G.B. has informed the T.C. that 
it is precluded from sanctioning loans except in cases 
of pressing necessity. This was in response to an 
application for a loan to purchase a site for a new 
technical school. Plans passed :—Mess-room and 
lavatory, Price-street, Kates-hill, for Mr. A. RB. 
Westicy ; offices, Camel-street, Harts-hill, for Messrs. 
Hill & Smith, Itd.; stabling and piggeries, Castle- 
street, Netherton, for Mr. T. F. Tromans; stabling, 
Northfield-road, Netherton, for Mr. T. Lee; offices, 
Hull-street, for Ministry of Munitions; sanitary 
conveniences, Smiling Man Inn, Porters Field, for the 
Wolverhampton and Dudley Breweries, Ltd. The 
Streets Committee proposes to erect a tramway shelter 
in the Market Place. 

GLASGOW.—Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has granted 
linings to Alexander Stephen & Sons, Ltd., engineers 
and shipbuilders, Linthouse, to erect engine and boiler 
shops there ; to Jobn Weston & Co., timber merchants, 
107, Kelvinhaugh-street, to alter and add to premises 
there ; and to the Corporation of Glasgow, to erect a 
temporary exhibition building et Bunhouse, Argyle- 
street. The Building Regulations Committee has 
consented to Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
erecting a building in Peterhill Road of the cubical 
extent of 702,566 ft., which is 352,566 ft. in excess of 
the maximum allowed by the Act ; the Committee has 
also.consented to Mr. Alex. Anderson erecting buildings 
in a hollow square at 24, Regent Moray-street. 

GREENWICH.—Plans of draihage passed by the 
B.C. :—At 23, Greenwich-road, for Messrs. D. Bruin 
& Sons ; at Messrs. Stone & Co.’s premises, Anchor and 
Hope-lanes, for Messrs. J. D. Falkner & Sons; at 
Imperial Wharf, for Mr. J. Carmichacl ; at 1, 2 and 3, 
Fredericks-cottages, for Mr. J. 8. Gilbert; at 2, The 
Paragon, for Messrs. Streek & Co. ; at 35, London-street, 
for Mr. J. W. Brown. 

HACKNEY.—The B.C. have had before them a 
plan, deposited by Mr. P. G. Ashton, for building and 
draining a three-story workshop at the London India 
Rubber Works, Chapman-road, Hackney Wick. 

HULL.—Plans passed by T.C.:—G. Waddington 
& Son, extensions, Cottingham-road; J. T. Levitt, 
drainage, Anti Mill, Holderness-road ; C. D. Holmes 
& Co., Ltd., roof, Queen's Dock Side; British Oil & 
Cake Mills, Ltd., additions, Cleveland-street ; Laverack 
& Goddard, Ltd., additions, Clarence-street ; Cc. 
Harrison, additions, Prospect-place, Drypool; 4G. 
Hunter, Ltd., workshop, Oxford-street; Reckitt & 
Sons, Ltd., warehouse, Morley-street;: R. H. Barker, 
alterations, 86, York-street. The following plans are 
before the Committee :—British Oil & Cake Mills, 
Ltd., extensions to cooperage, Stoneferry: Wm. 
Pearson, Ltd., store, Clough-road; W. A. Conley, 
covering in yard, 61, Sculcoates-lane; British Oil & 
Cake Mills, Ltd., additions, Stoneferry ; Messrs. Geo. 
Clark & Sons (Hull), Ltd., propose erecting branch 
works near to the Alexander Docks, Hull. 
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KENDAL.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Gas_ engine 
house, Canal Iron Works, for Messrs. Gilkes & Co. 
The owner of the — occupied by the Beacon 
Manufacturing Co. has been ordered to provide escape 
facilities before business is resumed in the premises 
recently injured by fire. 

KENSINGTON.—The B.C. proposes to erect a per- 
manent pedestrian island refuge on the site of the 
existing temporary refuge in Kensington High-street ; 
and the borough engineer has been authorised to carry 
out repairs to the asphalte carriage ways of Mary-place, 
Hesketh-place, and Sirdar-road. . ’ 

LEWISHAM.—Plan passed :— Additions to drainage, 
9, Burnt Ash-hill, for Mr. C, Osgood. 

LEYTON.—Plans passed :—Additions to workshop, 
1 Steele-road, for Mr. F. Pike; motor garage, 23, 
Fillebrook-road, for Mr. A. T. Todd-White ; workshop, 
82, Colchester-road, for Mr. R. Hull. 

MUTFORD AND 'LOTHINGLAND.—The R.D.C. has 
informed the L.G.B. that twenty additional houses 
were required now, and fifty-four on tne conclusicn of 
the war to meet the needs of the working classes in the 
various parishes. ; 

NELSON.—Nelson T.C. has adopted a municipal 
housing scheme. Eight aundred working-class houses 
twenty to the acre, are proposed ; building to extend 
over five years after the war. 

NortH RIpInc.—The North. Riding C.C. has agreed 
to make a grant of £75 19s. 4d. for the cost of recon- 
structing a portion of the Helmsley and Malton main 
road, near Golden-square, in the Helmsley rural district; 
also a grant of a sum not exceeding £300 for the widen- 
ing of Leadmill Beck Bridge. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plan passed :—House, 24, Love-street, 
for Messrs. Pearn Bros. Plans are before the Committee 
for a factory, Alexandra-road, for Messrs. Humm & Co., 
and for alteration and addition, 1, Townsend-hill, 
for Mr. F. G. Smerdon. 

SoUTHWARK.—The B.C. has passed plans for drain- 
age at 47, New Kent-road, for the Leyland Motor Co. ; 
and at 58, Union-street, for Mr. R. Keating. 

STEPNEY.—Extension of Phoenix Biscuit Works, 
Ratcliffe-cross, for Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Sons; 
conversion of buildings at No. 2A, Gill-street, Lime- 
house, for Mr. E. G. Hariison. 

TIPTON.--~-Tipton Council has advised the L.G.B. that 
the Council are of opinion that 200 houses are required 
immediately, and at least 800 more after the war. 


——_ ¢ —~ e--—™” 
LAW REPORTS. 


London Building Act. 
Appeal Tribunal and Euston Road Building Line. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, mct at the Surveyors’ 
Institution on October 31 to further consider 
the case which the King’s Bench Divisional 
Court has called upon them to state for the 
opinion of the Court, setting forth the facts and 
grounds of their judgment in a matter concern- 
ing the Euston-road building line. That Order 
was made on the application of the London 
County Council in reference to a decision of the 
Tribunal in favour of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company. The President of the Tribunal (Mr. 
A. A. Hudson, K.C.) was in the chair, and there 
were also present Mr. John Slater, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. Howard Martin, F.S.I. 

Mr. W. Craig Henderson appeared fcr the 
London County Council, while Mr. A. 
Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. A. A. Bethune 
represented the Metropolitan Railway Company. 

The matter concerns a judgment of the 
Tribunat upon the hearing of an appeal by the 
Metropolitan Railway Company against a certi- 
ficate made by the Superintnaing Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings on September 20, 
1909, touching a new building in course of 
erection on the site of the messuages Nos. 378, 
380, 382 and 384, Euston-road. With respect 
to this the Superint:nding Architect was 
required by the County Council to define 
pursuant to Section 22 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, the general line of building in the 
Euston-road on ‘the following points :—(1) 
Whether the Tribunal were entitled to define 
the general line of buildings between certain 
points indicated on a plan (this area extends 
beyond the part on which Nos. 378 to 384 are 
situated) ; (2) whether they were right in deter- 
mining that there was no general line of building 
between those points; and (3) whether they 
were entitled to determine in what street or 
streets the buildings at a certain point were 
situated or to determine that such buildings 
were not in the Euston-road at all. 

The form of case which it is intended to 
present to the Divisional Court was now dis- 
cussed at some length, and in this the Tribunal 
state that they found as a fact that thore were 
no buildings at the back from which a general 
line of buildings in Euston-road could be defined 
within the limits of the points in question. 
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Mr. Craig Henderson recalled the fact that 
when the matter was first discussed before the 
Tribunal in the latter part of 1915 an application 
was made to them by Mr. Dalby, on behalf of 
the County Council, to state a case. The 
questions which were then proposed by the 
County Council were the precise questions upon 
which they asked the High Court for an Order, 
The form in which the Tribunal had put the 
questions in the case now drawn were a variation 
from the form in which they were put in the 
draft case, and upon which, as a matter of fact, 
the rule was granted in the High Court. 

The President said the Tribunal refused 
to state a case on the grounds on which Mr. 
Dalby wanted them to do so. They did not 
want to appear to the High Court to have 
refused to state a case on any legitimate 
application. He put Mr. Dalby’s points down 
at the time and they were :—(1l) That the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal was limited to 
defining the genoral line of building over the 
part in which Nos. 378-384 were situated, and 
the Tribunal therefore had no jurisdiction to 
deal with the general line of building between 
the points in question. (2) There was no 
evidence that the Tribunal could come to the 
conclusion that there was no general line 
between the latter points. (3) That the 
Tribunal had no jurisdiction to find that certain 
buildings were in one strect or another. (4) 
That all the evidence showed that all the build- 
ings were in Euston-road. 

Mr. Craig Henderson: I don’t think we are 
prevented having questions submitted in the 
form in which they were put in writing. The 
draft case was before you at the time. 

The President: There is no doubt a draft 
case has been submitted, but so far as I recollect 
that draft case was not referred to at all in the 
application. There was a good deal cf argu- 
ment, but I got Mr. Dalby to state his points, 
and took them down. 

Mr. Craig Henderson said there was the 
point that the draft case was not only submitted 
to the Tribunal, but was also one of the docu- 
ments before the Divisional Court when 
application was made for a rule. 

The President: All we can do is to let the 
Court know exactly what our position was at 
the time we were asked to state a case, and in 
what we did we were either right or wrong. 
Upon that the Court must decide. We do not 
want to have put into our mouths what we did 
not do. I see ro objection to putting in the 
statement that we are requested by counsel to 
state that, prior to the application to the High 
Court, counsel on Decemb>2r 21, 1915, submitted 
a draft case for our approval in which we were 
asked to state for the opinion of the Court 
the points of law which I have read. 

Mr. Henderson expressed approval of such a 
course. ~ 

The President: Then I will see those words 
are put in. 

Mr. Henderson said the case was ordered to be 
stated on specific questions. 

Mr. Macmorran: I want the Tribunal to 
distinctly understand that upon those questions 
we were never heard in the higher Court. I was 
attempting to argue then when the Court 
stepped in and said, **‘ You had better not argue 
these things out here.” 

The President remarked that the Tribunal 
had to set forth the grounds of their judgment 
in the appeal. 

In reference to a certain plan which is wo be 
submitted in the case, Mr. Macmorran declared 
that the great object of using the plan was to 
make it appear that the M-tropolitan Railway 
Cc mpany relied upon it as showing the building® 
existing in 1867, which certainly they did not de. 

The President: We don’t say so. r 

Mr. Macmorran: You don’t say so, but that 
is the obj ct of putting in the plan. 

Mr. Henderscn: It is, no doubt. 

Mr. Macmorran: I am very much concern d 
about the purpose, because.if the plan is to be 
used for a purpose for which it was never 

intended it is very objectionable. 

Certain other points were discussed, and the 
case to be submitted to the Divisional Court 
was completed. 
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» TENDERS. 





Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12-noon on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 


t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 





ARGOED (MON.).—For carrying out private street 
works at Gelynos-road, Gelynos-avenue, and Penylan- 
avenue, Argoed, for the Bedwellty U.D.C. Mr. Dan H. 
Price, Surveyor to the Council, Aberbargoed :— 

Messrs. Barnes, Chaplin & Co. .. £823 19 16 
*Mr. W. Webb, Hillrise, Hengoed 524 15 1 


BATH.—For the construction of an_ overflow 
ehannel and ganging basin at Monkswood Reservoir, 
for the Bath City Council :— 

*Stephen Ambrose 


£75 070 


COVENTRY.—For the erection of hutments” for 
the domestic staff at the hospital, Stoney Stanton-road, 
Coventry, for the Committee of the Coventry and 


Warwickshire Hospital. Mr. H. W. Chattaway, 
Architect, Trinity-churchyard, Coventry :— 
Hutments. 
Messrs. H. Jones & Son, 
3 a a ee ~s0te,tee 0 0 
Messrs. Dawson & Jones, 
Perr ee 2,550 0 0 
Messrs. H. Clark & Sons, 
Se 2,525 0 0 
Messrs. Woolridge & Simpson, 
CRONE oe oiccccausteiaes 279 17 0 
Messrs. H. Goode & Son, 
Cs o0c04 co n4sc000% 195 6 O 
*Mr. E.O.C. Howells, Coventry 2,125 0 0 


Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Messrs. Reynolds & Co., 
oe ee £219 0 O 
Messrs. Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
aes Pe 179 15 O 
Messrs. Matterson, Huxley & 

Wateon, Ltd., Coventry... 152 15 O 
*Mr. A. Hall, Coventry........ 128 9; 0 
Electric Lighting. 

Mr. G. R.-Marson, Coventry... £105 5 0 
Messrs. H. W. Burbery & Co., 

NS 5 bbs ebaewewersee 80 17 6 
Messrs. Reynolds & Co., 

ere ee 77 0 O 
*Messrs. Lee, Beesley & Co., 

WN Ha hreser es araves 75 7 6 





GLASGOW.—For the erection of a temporary 
exhibition building, for the British Industriés Fair, 
for the Corporation :— 

tF. D. Cowieson & Co., St. Rollox— 
Bricklayers’ work 
Carpenters’ work 


£7,490 
£11,698 





LONDON.—For repairs to baths building, for the 
Islington Borough Council :— 
*Sprosson & Babb £69 13 0 


er 








Seasoned 
«x Oak 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a,Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, / N.: Avenue 667, 
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THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—The*% Wandsworth B.C.Fhas%accepted 
the following tender by Messrs. J. B. Lee & Sons, Ltd., 
for the supply and delivery of 22,000 Scotch fir wood 
blocks fcr urgent repairs to existing wood-paved roads, 
viz. : 5,000 blocks, 44 in. X 2.in. X 8in., at,£19 15s. 
per 1,000; and 17,000 Jierks.,4 in..x,% in. x 8 in., 
at £17 12s. 6d. per 1,000 é. 





* LONDON.—For work connected with, pipe,/ &c., 
covering at the generating station for the; Stepney 
B.C. : ms es 
”* SHobdell, Way & Co. 

Reid, McFarlane & Co. 
Thermofelt, Ltd. 





a 


TRADE NEWS. 


We are informed that part. of Longleat is 
built over a subterranean stream, and difficulty 
has been experienced in keeping the basemconts 
dry, the heating apparatus being placed in an 
iron tank to secure this end. A new stokehole 
was recently built, the water being diverted for 
this ob; «t. The water was kept away while 
the work was proceeding, and for seven days 
and nights after the work was done, to enable 
the coment to sct. Fine Pudloed ccment was 
Jaid on the floor, but the brick walls were only 
rendered with Pudloed cement mortar. The 
tenacity of cement plaster to an absorptive 
surface like common red brick is usually so 
great that after it has once sct a considerable 
exterior pressure of water is required to force it 
off the wall. In this stokehole the reliance 
placed upon the wall rendering has been fully 
justified, for in spite of the constantly flowing 
water the walls are as firm and dry as the floor. 
The clerk of works emphasises the following 
esxntial points for cement  wat«rproofing 
werk :—(1) To keep the watcr away until the 
cement sects; (2) to use small non-porous 
aggregat«s; (3) to use coarse washed sand for 
the renderings. 

Boyle s lati st patent “ air-pump ” ventilators, 
supplied by M:ssrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
ventilating engineers, 64, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, have been emptoyed at Winscales 
Mincs, Egremont, Cumberland. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 








LTD 


(NOVEMBER 9, 1917. 


‘AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd. 
Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. . 


Telephone No. : 
Bastern 3771 @ new, 











: Telegrams: 
a “@liksten, Strat, Londoa. 








¢ FE: Ess 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Le 





Security: £6,652,243. 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS, 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLAS& 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Vead Offices { 155, Leadenhall Street, E.c. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floois, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Central 2644. 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LrTbD., 
F annpee COLNE BANK WORKS, 
———— COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0106 Telegrams: ‘‘ Oxieur, Colchester.” 










































BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
ALL OUR oe ——— ir ARE: 
cisTERNS. | (FREDKBRABY3.C°.- J Sune 
CYLINDERS TANK MAKERS BRAND. 


rd 





TELEPBQNE: 
Museum 3032 (9 Mes, 








Chief- Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. !. 

















